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"The American Woodsman” 


OHN JAMES AUDUBON was one of the greatest 
bird painters and naturalists of all time. He accom- 
plished more than any other man to interest Americans 
in their native birds. The Audubon Society (founded 
for the protection of birds) honors his memory. 
Audubon was born at Les Cayes, Santo Domingo 
(now Haiti), the son of a French naval officer and 
planter. He was educated in France, and in 1804 came 


where he began studying birds. ; 

Much credit for Audubon’s achievements must go 
to his loyal wife, Lucy Bakewell Audubon. She often 
supported the family while he traveled all over eastern 
America, winning recognition for his paintings. 

Audubon’s “Birds of America,” published from 
1827 to 1838, contains 435 life-size, colored plates of 
birds and is worth around $2,000 today. 
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to his father’s estate, “Mill Grove,” near Philadelphia, | 





Q WHILE SKATING ONE 
DAY AT MILL GROVE, 
AUDUBON'S FUTURE BROTH- 
ER-IN-LAW CHALLENGED 
HIM 70 $HOOT AT HIS HAT 
AS HE TOSSED L7 IN THE 














&} BETWEEN 1808 © 
AND 1826 AUDUBON LIVED MOSTLY WW KE: 
WHERE HE NEGLECTED HIS STORE AND GRIST 


MILL TO CARRY ON HIS 81RD OBSERVATIONS, 








FAILED IN BUSINESS. AUDUBON'S 
WIFE ENCOURAGED HIM TO DEVOTE 
Abt HIS TIME 70 STUDYING BIRDS 











Gavoveon aa— ~ 
FAILED TO WIN RECOGNITION 
AT FIRST IN AMERICA, BUT HIS 
LIFELIKE 81RD PAINTINGS $0ON 
BROUGHT SUCCESS IN BRITAIN. 
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November 29-December 4, 1943 


UNITED (AT LAST) NATIONS 


Four-Power Declaration at Moscow, approved by U. S. Sen- 
ate, opens way to workable postwar world organization 


B* THE overwhelming vote of 85-5 
the United States Senate passed 
the Connally Resolution oa November 
5, pledging American participation in 
a general world organization for enforc- 
ing the peace. 

This action in Washington came just 
five days after another even ore im- 
portant event, half way around the 
world. In Moscow, the capital of the 
Soviet Union, the Foreign Ministers of 
the three greatest powers of the United 
Nations—Hull of U. S., Eden of Britain, 
and Molotov of Russid—plus the Ambas- 
sador of China, signed a joint four- 
power declaration promising that their 
united action as military allies will not 
end with the war, but will continue 
into peacetime. Then they wil: set up a 
“general international organization” to 
maintain peace. 

These two transactions—in Moscow 
and in Washington—are closely inter- 
related. They complement and buttress 
each other. Together they mean that 
the United Nations are at last united 
in fact as well as in name. - 


The Senate Concurs 


The importance of the Senate's action 
lies in the fact that, under our Constitu- 
tion, it is the treaty-ratifying authority 
of our Government. While the President 
and his Secretary of State conduct for- 
eign policy, any treaties which they ne- 
gotiate must be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. In 1919 the Senate 
refused to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations which President Wilson had 
agreed to at Paris. But by passing the 
Connally Resolution now, the Senate has 
reversed its 24-year-old isolation policy. 

What is more, the Senate expressed 
its complete approval of the decisions 
reached at Moscow by incorporating in 
its resolution the exact wording of Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Joint Four-Power Declara- 
tion, recognizing “the necessity of es- 
tablishing at the earliest practicable 
date a general international organiza- 
tion . . . open to membership by all 
states, large and small, for the main- 
tenance- of international peace and 
security.” 


The Moscow Agreements 
What was achieved at the Moscow 
Conference? Six specific accomplish- 
ments stand out: 
(1) A pledge for continued “united 
'ction”—putting to rest all rumors of a 
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possible separate peace by any of the 
Allied Powers. 

(2) The establishment of a Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission at London 
to.insure “the closest cooperation be- 
tween the three governinents in the 
examination of European questions aris- 
ing as the war develops.” 

(3) The creation of a similar coun- 
cil on Italian affairs on which France, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece are also'to be 
represented. 

(4) Agreement on a “general inter- 
national organization” to maintain peace 
after the war, to which all “peace-loving 
nations” are to be admitted. 

(5) The decision to punish Nazis 
guilty of atrocities in the countries 
where their crimes were committed. 





(6) The promise of an independent 
Austria, and of a free and democratic 
Italy. 

Implied, although not expressly 
stated, is an agreement on the opening 
of a “second front.” That this chief 
stumbling block has at last been re- 
solved to the mutual satisfaction of both 
sides is indicated in the joint communi- 
que summarizing the work of the three 
Foreign Secretaries. 

“In the first place,” the document 
states, “there were frank and exhaustive 
discussions of the measures to be taken 
to shorten the war against Germany and 
her satellites in Europe. Advantage was 
taken of the presence of military ad- 
visers representing the respective chiefs 
of staffs in order to discuss definite mili- 
tary operations with regard to which de- 
cisions had been taken and which are 
already being prepared in order to 
create a basis for the closest military 
cooperation in the future between the 
three countries.” 

Joseph Stalin in a victory speech 
which he delivered in Moscow Novem- 
ber 6, on the eve of the twenty-sixth 





THE FOUR-POWER DECLARATION IN A NUTSHELL 


The governments of the U. S. A., Britain, Russia and China 


jointly declare that:— 


(1) their “united action” against their respective enemies ‘will 
be continued for the organization and maintenance of peace and 


security”; 


(2) those at war with a common enemy “will act together in all 
matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy”; 

(3) they will take all measures necessary. “to provide against any 
violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy”; 

(4) they recognize necessity of establishing at earliest date “a 
general international organization based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states,” open to membership of 
large and small states, “for the maintenance of peace and security”; 

(5) pending the establishment of a system of general security, 


“they will consult with one another and... 


with other members 


of the United Nations with a view to joint action on behalf of the 


community of nations”; 


(6) after the war, “they will not employ their military forces 
within the territories of other states except for the purposes en- 
visaged in this declaration and after joint consultation”; 

(7) they will co-operate “to bring about a practicable general 
agreement with respect to the regulation of armaments in the post- 


war period.” 
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anniversary of the Soviet revolution, de- 
clared a “real” second front “is not far 
off.” 

The historic conference of the three 
Foreign Ministers was held at the 
Spiridonovka House in Moscow October 
19 to 30./There were twelve sessions. 
The participants were Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull of the United States, For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden of the 
United Kingdom, Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs Vyacheslav Molotov of the 
Soviet Union, and their respective staffs 
of advisers and experts. They were 
joined at some of the sessions by the 
Chinese Ambassador to Russia, Foo 
Ping-sheung. 


The Far Eastern Question 


Of the five statements issued by the 
conferees, the most significant, un- 
doubtedly, is the Joint Four-Power Dec- 
laration, summarized on page 3. In this 
declaration China joins the other three 
powers in outlining seven points in- 
tended to speed the progress of the war 
and to shape the course of the world 
in the peace to come. This is the only 
instrument to be signed jointly by Rus- 
sia and China. The inclusion of China, it 
was disclosed, had been proposed by 
Mr. Hull and was promptly accepted 
by Mr. Eden and Mr. Mototov. 

Since Russia is not at war with Japan, 
her willingness to enter into a four-way 
agreement involving China was gen- 
erally interpreted as a defiance of 
Tokyo. The declaration unmistakably 
provides for Russia’s participation in 
any postwar settlement in the Far East. 
It also holds out the hope of possible 
aid by Russia to her Allies in the Pa- 
cific after the defeat of Hitler. Techni- 
cally, however, there is nothing in the 
document which could be regarded by 
Tokyo as a violation of the Russo- 
Japanese neutrality pact of April 13, 
1941. ‘ 

Of paramount importance in the 
Four-Power Declaration is the opening 
clause of the preamble, “The govern- 
ments of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union 
and China, united in their determina- 
tion, in accordance with the declara- 
tion by the United Nations of January 
1, 1942, and subsequent declarations, 
to continue hostilities against those Axis 
powers with which they respectively are 
at war until such powers have laid 
down their arms on the basis of uncon- 
ditional surrender.” This is the first 
formal statement by Russia of her ad- 
herence to the principle of uncondi- 
tional surrender which was promulgated 
by President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill at Casablanca last Janu- 
ary. It dispels the suspicion that Rus- 
sia, which last summer sponsored a 
“German National Committee,” favors a 
“soft” peace. 





Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


LIGHT FOR THE WORLD 


Equally significant is the pledge con- 
tained in Article 6 that after the con- 
clusion of hostilities none of the Allied 
Powers will maintain troops on foreign 
soil, except for the purpose of making 
the peace and after consultation with 
the others. This provision, at least in- 
directly, guarantees against any terri- 
torial grabs by the victor nations. 


Italy and Austria 


The declaration regarding Italy setse 
a pattern for future dealings with other 
conquered enemy countries. It provides 


for (1) the inclusion of anti-fascists in - 


the government; (2) freedom of speech, 
religious worship, press and assembly; 
(3) the suppression of fascist organiza- 
tions; (4) removal of fascists from pub- 
lic office; (5) the release of all political 
prisoners; (6) the creation of democra- 
tic local governments; and (7) the 
prosecution of fascist war criminals. 

The agreement seems to imply Soviet 
approval of Anglo-American political 
policy in Italy up to date and the deal- 
ings with the provisional Badoglio re- 
gime. The unequivocal stand for civil 
rights disproves the accusations that the 
democratic governments were flirting 
with fascist elements in Italy or that 
Russia was trying to establish com- 
munism in that country. 

The significant section in the declara- 
tion on Austria, which pledges indepen- 
dence to that country, is the last sen- 
tence. “Austria,” it states, “is reminded, 
however, that she has a responsibility 
which she cannot evade, for participa- 
tion in the war at the side of Hitlerite 
Germany, and that in the final settle- 
ment account will inevitably be taken of 
ker own contribution to her liberation.” 
This was a clear call to the satellite 
countries—and even some of the neutrals 
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like Spain—to “redeem” themselves. If 
they expect any consideration in post- 
war settlements, they must sever all ties 
with Nazi Germany. The declaration 
had immediate effects. Within three 
days of its publication, mass rioting and 
peace demonstrations broke out in 
Vienna and other Austrian cities. 

Why was Austria singled out in the 
Moscow agreements? The most obvious 
explanation is the one contained in the 


declaration itself—“Austria (is) the first’ 


free country to fall a victim to Hitlerite 
aggression.” Other reasons may be read 
between the lines. Austria is the corner- 
stone of German-dominated central Eu- 
rope. It is a bridge to the Balkans and 
East Europe. An independent Austria 
would serve as a bulwark against future 
German expansion. Another likely rea- 
son for the emphasis on Austria at the 
Moscow Conference is that the country 
lies outside Russia’s‘ avowed “sphere of 
influence.” 


Punishing the War Criminals 


Of the five documents issued at the 
close of the Moscow Conference only 
the statement on atrocities bears the 
signatures of President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin. 
This statement pledges that after the 
defeat of Germany, “those German off- 
cers and men and members of the Nazi 
party who have been responsible for or 
have taken a consenting part in atro- 
cities, massacres and executions will be 
sent back to the countries in which 
their abominable deeds were done in 
order that they may be judged and pun- 
ished according to the laws of the lib- 
erated countries and of the free gov- 
ernments which will be erected therein.” 

The intent of this statement is clear. 
The war-criminal provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty did not prove effective. 
The three heads of the major Allied 
governments are now determined that 
the perpetrators of atrocities will not 
get away with it this time. 

These then are the agreements 
reached at the Moscow Conference. 


- Many points still remain to be cleared 


up. Will the Baltic States regain their 
sovereignty? Will any changes be made 
in the Polish-Russian frontier? Then 
there are the disputed territories of 
Bessarabia and Bukovina. Neither has 
any date been set for a conference be- 
tween Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin. 

Compared with what had been ac- 
¢omplished at the historic Moscow Con- 
ference, these issues are relatively secon- 
dary. There is more hope than ever that 
they will ultimately be solved in a har- 
monious spirit. 

The Moscow Conference is the great- 
est victory scored by the United Na- 
tions to date. It is the preface to peace, 
the harbinger of a better and happier 
world ‘o come. 


Not 
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Food Subsidies Versus Higher Wages 


Wit the cost of living shoot sky- 
ward in the next six months? Will 
the family market basket cost twice as 
much to fill in 1944 as in 1943? These 
and similar questions are keeping many 
people awake nights as the Govern- 
ment’s program to “hold the line” 
against a sharp inflation is under heavy 
attack from several directions. 

First, labor is demanding more wages. 
The United Steel Workers of America, 
a CIO union with 900,000 members, 
has taken the lead in the CIO’s cam- 
paign to scrap the “Little Steel” form- 
ula. This formula limits workers to a 
15 per cent increase in hourly wage 
rate to cover the rise in the cost of 
living between January 1, 1941, and 
May 1, 1942. 

CIO President Philip Murray now 
contends that the “Little Steel” formula 
is “finished” because the Government 
has not kept its promise to hold down 
the cost of living. He demands that 
the United Steel Workers, as well as 
other CIO unions, be given “reasonable 
wage adjustments so the workers can 
maintain their morale, health and effi- 
ciency.” 
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Living costs are being controlled bet- 
ter in this war than in 1914-1918. 


Inflation danger increases as prices rise, labor opposes 
“Little Steel” formula, farmers fight food subsidies and 
Congress and the Treasury disagree over tax program 


AFL President William Green also 
has indicated that his unions will de- 
mand wage increases to take care of 
the rising cost of living. 

Twenty powerful independent rail- 
road unions also are pressing their de- 
mands for wage increases exceeding 
those allowed under the “Little Steel” 
formula. The “Big Five” operating 
unions (engineers, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen, switchmen) with 350,000 
members, and the 15 non-operating 
unions (mechanics, clerks, etc.) with 
1,100,000 members, have completed a 
vote calling for a strike if their terms 
are not met. 


Railroad Strike Looms 


Under the Railway Labor Act of 
1926, an emergency fact-finding board 
investigated the wage demands of the 
non-operating unions. This board rec- 
ommended last May that the unions be 
given a wage increase of eight cents an 
hour. The unicns and railroads accepted 
this award. But President Roosevelt’s 
Economic Stabilization Director, Fred 
Vinson, rejected it as a violation of the 
“Little Steel” formula. The unions an- 
grily charged that Mr. Vinson had de- 
stroyed the Railroad-Labor Act. Mean- 
while, an emergency board appointed 
by the President sought to settle the 
grievances of the “Big Five” operating 
unions. The board’s recommendation of 
an increase of four cents an hour was 
called “an insult” by the “Big Five.” 

Early in November a Senate commit- 
tee took up the railroad wage prob- 
lem in an effort to prevent a strike 
which might result in Government op- 
eration of the roads. The committee be- 
lieves that Congress should pass a reso- 
lution urging Mr. Vinson to reconsider 
his rejection of the eight-cent-an-hour 
wage boost for non-operating unions. 
The unions and railroads have joined in 
supporting this move. 


It appears that the wage increase 


gained by John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers following the fourth general 
strike of miners in 1943 has encouraged 
the other labor unions in their drive 
against the “Little Steel” formula. 
The miners’ wage boost was gained 
in an agreement signed by Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Coal 
Administrator, and John L. Lewis. The 
new agreement does not differ in its 
wage provisions from the Illinois coal 
agreement. which Mr. Lewis wanted 


the War Labor Board to approve. (See 
September 27-October 2 issue. When 
the WLB sought to trim the miners’ 
wage demand by 37% cents the latest 
coal strike resulted. 

The Illinois agreement would have 
provided $8.50 for nine hours’ time 
in the mines, including seven and three- 
fourths hours actual work, 45 minutes 
travel (“portal to portal” pay), and 
80 minutes for lunch. The. Ickes-Lewis 
agreement provides $8.50 for the same 
length day, but requires eight hours of 
actual work. This was done by cutting 
the miners’ lunch period in half and 
paying them time-and-a-half for the 
extra 15 minues of work. In this way 
the miners got the 37% cents that the 
WLB rejected earlier. , 

After considerable debate the WLB 
voted 11 to 1 to approve the Ickes- 
Lewis pact. Chairman William L. ‘Davis 
of the WLB argued that the 37% cent 
increase was legal because it was the 
result of a longer working day. But the 
dissenting member of the board, Wayne 
Morse, charged that WLB had given 
in to the miners by approving an agree- 
ment made while the miners were strik- 
ing. 

The main point, as it looked to the 
miners, was that the coal strikes had 
won for them $1.50 of the $2 daily 
wage increase demanded by Lewis last 
March when he made the first moves 
which resulted in four work stoppages 
in the mines. CIO President Murray 
and AFL President Green are said to 
feel that they cannot stand idly by 
while their rival, Lewis, gains a wage 
boost for his union members. 


A Vicious Circle 


President Roosevelt and his price and 
wage control officials have warned labor 
union leaders that any boost in wages 
will merely bring another increase in 
prices. For instance, the Ickes-Lewis 
pact raising mine wages will bring an 
increase in coal prices— an important 
cost of living item now that winter is 
upon us. In addition, the higher price 
of coal will probably force an increase 
in steel prices. And if the United Steel 
Workers win their campaign for higher 
wages still another boost in steel prices 
may be required. Since steel is used 
in so many war and civilian products, 
a- price increase for this vital material 
would undoubtedly cause other indus- 
tries to raise their prices. This in turn 
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would bring pressure for higher farm 
prices. Government experts conclude 
that no one would win if such a race 
between wages and prices were allowed 
to get started. 

Union leaders reply that wage in- 
creases sufficient to keep step with the 
rise in the cost of living since January, 
1941, should not give industry or the 
farmers an excuse for raising prices. 
They argue that industry is making 
huge profits on war orders, and that 
the farmer’s income has risen more than 
the average income for any other group 
in the nation. 

The cost of living figures issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
living costs have gone up 24 per cent 
since January, 1941. But experts add 
that workers’ incomes are 33 per cent 
ahead of price increases. Labor leaders 
contend, however, that Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics figures do not show the 
real increase in living costs. They say 
the actual price rise since January, 
1941, is much higher than the 24 per 
cent shown by the BLS. 

President Rogsevelt attempted to set- 
tle this dispute by appointing a board 
of WLB members to investigate cost 
of living figures. Labor leaders believe 
that, if this investigation shows the 
BLS to be inaccurate, the President will 
agree to a change in the “Little Steel” 
formula. But this investigation probably 
will not be completed until early in 
January. Meanwhile, President Roose- 
velt hopes that price control work and 
food subsidies to farmers will bring a 
_ reduction in living costs and reduce 
labor pressure for wage increases. 


Subsidies a Protection for Farmers 


In order to carry out this program 
the President sent a long message to 
Congress last month favoring the Ad- 
ministration’s crop subsidy (or price 
support) program. It seeks to assure 
the farmer a fair price for his products 
—a price high enough to encourage 
him to raise larger crops — without rais- 
ing the price that the consumer pays 
for food. Congress has strongly opposed 
subsidies in the past, and the House 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
approved a bill which would prevent 
the payment of additional subsidies on 
food in 1944. Here is why the Presi- 
dent and supporters believe Congress 
should approve subsidies: 

Wages cannot be held down unless 
prices are strictly controlled. But prices 
cannot be kept down merely by fixing 


ceiling prices in stores. In this war food - 


prices, in particular, are bound to rise 
so long as the civilian and military de- 
mand for food is greater than the sup- 
ply. This demand for food will rise as 
as the war ‘continues. 

Most farm leaders contend that the 
only way to get more farm production 
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HOLDING EACH OTHER UP 





is to let prices go up. They say price 
increases are needed to cover the farm- 
ers higher wage and feed costs. But 
if food prices rise, wages also will rise. 
Other methods must be used to en- 
courage farm production without rais- 
ing prices. 

One important way to increase pro- 
duction is by the use of subsidies. A 
subsidy is an addition to a price, paid 
by the Government. Instead of allow- 
ing the price of butter, for example, 
to rise two cents a pound to cover the 
farmer's higher production costs the 
Government might give him a subsidy 
of two cents a pound. This would cover 
the farmer’s higher costs and give him 
a fair price without requiring the con- 
sumer to pay a higher price fo: butter. 
Later on the consumer will pay for 
this subsidy out of the taxes collected 
from him by the Government. But since 
these taxes are collected according to 
“ability to pay” the cost of the subsidy 
falls on those most able to bear it. If, 
on the other hand, food prices were 
allowed to rise, -the burden of these 
higher prices would fall hardest on 
the low-income groups. 

It is not generally realized by peo- 
ple that subsidies already have been 
used a great deal by the Government. 
For instance, it gave money to the oil 
companies to make up for the differ- 
ence in the cost of shipping gasoline 
and oil to the East Coast by railroad 
tank cars rather than tankers. The sub- 
sidy covered the oil companies’ higher 
shipping costs without requiring a boost 
in fuel prices. The Government also 
has paid subsidies to certain high-cost 
producers of copper, lead and zinc. 
Without subsidies these producers 
could not sell at the ceiling price fixed 
by the OPA and make expenses. Sub- 
sidies also have been used on a few 
food products during the past year. 

Food subsidies will cost $800,000,000 
in 1943, but it is argued that they will 
save consumers billions of dollars. How? 
Because a price rise of two cents paid 
to a farmer may raise the store price of 
a product four or five cents by the time 
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the processor, wholesaler and retailer 
all handle the product and charge for 
their services. 

The use of subsidies in Britain has 
held the cost of living steady for more 
than two years. Foods are sold below 
the cost of production because a gov 
ernment subsidy makes up the differ 
ence between the cost and the retail 
price. 

Critics of subsidies argue that there 
is no reason why a rise in food prices 
should bring an increase in wages. BLS 
figures show that the wages of indus- 
trial workers have risen faster through- 
out the war than foods costs. It might 
be better, they add, to “roll back” (re- 
duce) the high war wages which have 
drained workers from the farms and 
forced the farmers to pay higher wages. 


The Food Stamp Plan 


These critics maintain that subsi- 
dies actually are inflationary. Keeping 
food costs down at a time when the 
demand for food exceeds the supply 
merely puts greater pressure on price 
ceilings in stores. Higher food prices 
would, it is argued, drain off some of 
the extra dollars people have. It is 
admitted that higher food prices would 
injure the lowest income groups. But 
the way to aid these people is through 
a food stamp plan. Under this plan low- 
income families would receive Gov- 
ernment-financed food stamps to be 
exchanged for food in the stores. This 
plan, it is said, would cost far less 
than subsidies because it would reach 
only those low-income families who 
needed it. 

Supporters of subsidies agree that 
low-income groups may need a food 
stamp program. But they add _ that 


everyone needs subsidies to hold down . 


the cost of living. They warn that if 
subsidies are rejected by Congress the 
cost of living will rise sharply, labor 
will insist on higher ‘wages and othe: 
groups will want higher prices, and 
so oneuntil we have a runaway inflation. 

It is generally agreed that subsidies 


‘alone will not hold down prices. They 


must be aided by heavy taxation to 
reduce the extra cash in people’s pock- 
ets. The Treasury asked for $10,500,- 
000 of additional taxes to reduce this 
extra cash. But Congress is worried 
about the 1944 elections and is not ex- 
pected to approve a bill raising more 
than $2,500,000,000 in new taxes. (See 
November 15-20 issue. ) 

To sum it up: the Administration’s 
“hold the line” program is menaced by 
labor’s demands for higher wagés; by 
the rise in living costs; by strong oppo- 
sition to subsidies; and by the failure 
of the Treasury and Congress to agree 
on a tax bill. The next few months will 
be critical ones in our fight against in- 
flation. 
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AMERICAN 
6. The Federal System 


= may be said to have a 
copyright on the idea of federalism. 
Like other copyrights, it has by this 
time expired and is open to all who care 
to use it. The United States was the first 
great federal nation in history. It is the 
oldest, and we may add, the most suc- 
cessful. Since the creation of the Ameri- 
can Federal Union in 1789, numerous 
federal systems have come into exist- 
ence throughout the world: in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, Mexico, Brazil, 
Russia and elsewhere. 

What is federalism? It is something 
between a centralized government and 
an alliance. It is a system whereby gov- 
‘ ernmental powers are. distributed be- 
tween governments, those of a local na- 
ture being left to the local governments, 
‘those of a national nature. given to the 
central government. It is a system 
whereby independent—or seemingly in- 
dependent—states can retain authority 
over matters that concern them alone 
and gain the advantages to be had from 
a large and powerful nation. 


The States Floundered First 


In the beginning were the states— 
Virginia, North Carolina, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the others—thirteen 
of them altogether. They had originally 
been colonies in the British Empire, 
and when they threw off colonial ties 
they took on the status of states. But 
the states could not, individually, win 
independence. They had to cooperate. 
So they met together ‘n a Continental 
Congress and later on, in 1781, they 
created something like a union under 
the Articles of Confederation. These 
Articles didn’t work either. The states 
were too concerned with their own af- 
fairs and interests. They quarreled with 
each other, over boundaries, over west- 
ern lands, over trade, over money mat- 
ters. The uncertain Union seemed on 
the point of falling to pieces, of disinte- 
grating into thirteen parts. Some 
method had to be found to establish a 
national government strong enough to 
defend itself against external and in- 
ternal dangers, and at the same time 
preserve the states as independent units. 
The answer was the federal system. 

So the thirteen states came together 
and made the United States. To the na- 
§ tional government were given all powers 
of a national character—powers of war 
and peace and foreign affairs and west- 
ern lands and commerce and taxation. 


To the states were lett all powers of a 
local character—schools and justice and 
roads and suffrage, and so forth. But 
this was only : partial solution to the 
problem. Suppose the inhabitants of a 
state refused or failed to obey the laws 
of the national government? There 
would be no action against the state— 
no effort at coercion. Action would be 
taken instead, against the erring indi- 
viduals, and it would be by ordinary 
court process. 

In the beginning the states were more 
powerful than the national government. 
This was not a matter of law, but of 
sentiment. Most Americans, ii the 
1790s and for some time thereafter, 
were attached to their own states. They 
thought -of themselves as Virginians or 
New Yorkers, rather than as Americans, 
The United States was, after all, a new 
thing, and it took time for a national 
sentiment to develop. It took time for 
Americans to come to think in conti- 
nental terms, to produce national 
heroes, to make their own myths and 
legends, to achieve-a ational pa- 
triotism. 

The growth of the West had a good 
deal to do with it, for westerners had 
no old state attachments. Political 


parties hai much to do with it, for par- - 


ties cut across state lines. Economics 
had much to do with it, for the eco- 
nomic interests of Americans were not 
confined by artificial state boundaries. 
But all this took time. Indeed, it was 
not until 1865 that it could be said, 
definitely and finally, that nationalism 
had triumphed over states’ rights and 
state sentiment. 


Nationalism Has Grown 


But even before Appomattox the de- 
cline of localism had set in. The Civil 
War did not so much cause that decline 
as dramatize it. And since the Civil War 
the states have persistently lost power 
and authority and prestige to the Fed- 
eral Government. The American people, 
like the British or the Italian or the Rus- 
sian or others, have become increasingly 
nationalistic in sentiment. 


INSTITUTIONS 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


The explanation of this is not hard to 
find. To those earlier factors making for 
nationalism—the West, and _ political 
parties, and economic interests—were 
added some others equally important. 
Of these one of the most in4uential was 
the large-scale immigration which set in 
after the Civil War. Newcomers from 
Europe had no attachments to the 
states. Their affection was directed to- 
ward the nation as a whole Scarcely 
less important in the rise of nationalist 
sentiment was the construction of a sys- 
tem of transportation and communica- 
tion which made it easy for population 
to shift from one region to another. 
The rise of the city also drew impar- 
tially on all sections of the country. 
Finally the Civil War itself, and the 
Spanish War, and the World War, all 
strengthened national sentiment at the 
expense of the states. 


The Federal System Works 


Yet federalism, as an administrative 
system, continued to work and to work 
well. The United States was too large 
for centralized administration, and the 
instinct of the American people was 
hostile to the creation of a great cen- 
tralized government, a bureaucracy at 
Washington. The states continued to 
perform the functions assigned to them, 
and many of these grew, rather than 
declined, in importance. There was oc- 
casional overlapping of state and fed- 
eral functions, and occasional conflicts. 
But, on the whole, the system of dis- 
tributed powers worked well. 

It worked so well, indeed, that 
American federalism came to be the 
model for ~ther nations. Not only this, 
but it came to be a model for interna- 
tional organization. If 48 states would 
work together as one nation, under a 
system of distributed powers, dual citi- 
zenship, and judicial supervision, why 
might not the nations of the world come 
together in a comparable system? The 
analogy is far from exact, to be sure. 
Dual citizenship, which is basic to the 
success of American federalism, would 
perhaps not be practicable for the world 
at large. Nevertheless the American ex- 
periment pointed the way to experi- 
ments in the international field. It is 
not too much to prophesy that some- 
thing remotely like a federal system for 
the world—or a series of federal systems 
—may yet emerge out of the American 
experiment. 





“Off Year’ 
Elections 


N AN “off-year” election there is al- 

ways a temptation to read too much 
into political returns. This practice is 
especially popular in Washington where 
the political observers are understand- 
ably enough trying to catch’ which way 
the 1944 presidential campaign winds 
are blowing. 

If you are a pro-Roosevelt reader you 
will find nourishment in the vigorous 
assurances that the elections all turned 
on local issues. Although the Democrats 
were soundly beaten in a number of key 
spots, you will argue these results have 
no national significance — and in no 
way offer a clue to what will happen a 
year from now. 

If you are an anti-New Deal reader, 
then your favorite newspaper has al- 
ready shelved President. Roosevelt's 
fourth term chances: it has insisted 
that it is merely a matter of waiting 
until next November when a Republi- 
can president will be elected. 

In short, you pay your money and 
you take your choice. That is the way it 
always is along about a year ahead of 
a presidential campaign. Such specula- 
tion is healthy and shows the vitality of 
the democratic process. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
take political sides. Rather, it is to pre- 
sent the picture as it seems to shape up 
here in Washington in the post-election 
weeks. 


The Meaning for 1944 


In the first place, Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
parently has been laying the politica] 
groundwork for a fourth term candidacy 
_ for months. At the same time he has 

done nothing that could be publicly in- 
terpreted to indicate his intentions. He 
has not made up his mind — and for the 
simple reason that coming events must 
shape his decision. 

If the European phase of the war 
ends before the Democratic Convention 
next summer, Mr. Roosevelt is being 
advised that he should announce his re- 
tirement. That advice comes from those 
of his friends who are more concerned 
with his personal fame and his political 
stature in historv than they are with the 


HINGtTON 


immediate prospects of the Democratic 


- party. They are telling him that the 


election results uniformly indicate a Re- 
publican groundswell that began in 
1940. e 
At the same time, the Democratic 
party leaders, although sensing this po- 
litical trend, are insisting that only Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy can save the 
party from a landslide defeat in 1944. 
They are now at work on the President 
and his closest advisers to get an assur- 
ance — privately now, publicly later on 
—'that he will be a candidate. 

Let us look for a moment at some of 
the major election results on which 
their fears and hopes are based. 

In New York, the triumph of State 
Senator Joe E. Hanley, Republican, for 
Lieutenant Governor, over his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Lieut. General William 
N. Haskell, retired, far exceeded the 
most optimistic GOP forecasts. To some 
it indicated that President Roosevelt 
might not carry his home state next 
November if he is a candidate. Hanley’s 
election had been forecast because of 
the New York State strength of Gov. 
Thomas E, Dewey who backed him. 
The election of a Lieutenant.Governor 
in that state became necessary on ac- 
count of the death of the incumbent. 

In Kentucky, Senator Alben Barkley, 
Administration leader, insisted that the 
election of a Republican governor 
would be a setback to President Roose- 
velt. Kentucky, ordinarily a Democratic 
state, elected Simeon S. Willis. He is 
the first GOP governor that state has 
had since 1927. 
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Hutton in the Patetsishts iestee 
“Yep! The Report of My Death Was 
. Slightly Exaggerated!” 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


In Philadelphia, Président Roosevelt 
took a last-minute hand in the cam- 
paign of his “good friend” William C. 
Bullitt, former ambassador to France. 
But Republican Mayor Bernard Samuel 
was re-elected by a large majority. 
Samuel’s victory was not exactly un- 
expected, however, because the Re- 
publicans have placed mayors in office 
in that city since the 1880s. 

In New Jersey, the extent of Repub- 
lican Governor-elect Walter E, Edge’s 
vote over Vincent J. Murphy, Demo- 
cratic mayor of Newark, was a surprise. 
A basic division among the forces back- 
ing Murphy was considered a factor in 
his defeat. Murphy lost even though he 
had the support of Governor Charles 
Edison, former Secretary of the Navy, 
of labor, and of the political machine 
of Boss Frank Hague. Mr. Edge se- 
cured the highest plurality of any gov- 
ernorship candidate since 1931. 

In Detroit, issues of a sharply local 
nature entered into the political picture, 
and the re-election of Mayor Edward 
Jeffries. He defeated candidate Frank 
FitzGerald by a narrow margin. The 
contest was marked by the injection of 
the race issue. The Negro’ community, 
dissatisfied with Jeffries’ handling of 
the recent riot situation, gave virtually 
unanimous support to FitzGerald. Some 
of Jeffries’ supporters were accused of 
trading on that unhappy issue. 


The Strange Case of . urelio 


In New York there was one regret- 
table development that is at once typi- 
cal of democracy and at the same time 
something that we should eradicate 
from our election system. That was the 
election of Judge Thomas A. Aurelio 
to the Supreme Court despite the fact 
that his name had been linked in 2 
unsavory fashion with a notorious New 


York underworld figure. 


Efforts to disbar Mr. Aurelio betore 
election day failed. He had previously 
received both the Republican and 
Democratic nominations before that 
scandal broke. Hence, his name was 
on the ballots on election day and de- 
spite the vast amount of unfavorable 
front page publicity, he was elected. 

This will probably result in a reform 
of the nominating methods in New 
York. But the episode reveals how great 
are the apathy and indifference of s0- 
called “good citizens” to the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for high office. 
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PUBLIC MEMBER 


WATNE LYMAN MORSE was the 
only member of the National War 
Labor Board whe voted against grant- 
ing the mine workers their recent wage 
increase demands. If inflation breaks 
loose as a result and the WLB loses its 
authority over wages, Morse probably 
will resign. 

Morse claims that labor mediation and 
horsebreaking require the same basic 
approach: patience and realism. He 
should know. On his farm in Oregon, he 
trains balky horses in his spare time. In 
the WLB office in Washington, he arbi- 
trates disputes that threaten to snarl 
war production. Deciding whether 
workers should or shouldn’t get wage 
increases, he fights the ever-present 
bogeyman: Inflation. 

On the 12-man WLB, made up of 
labor, management, and public repre- 
sentatives, Morse is one of the four 
members for the public. He is impartial 
between labor and industry, friendly to 
both sides. When he favors wage in- 
creases, it is because the wages are 
clearly below standard. He influenced 
the WLB to establish the “Little Steel 


Harris & Ewing 


Wayne L. Morse 


Formula,” which permitted a partial in- 
crease to meet the cost of living, but is 
now attacked by labor, 

Morse, a law prodigy, became Dean 
of the University of Oregon Law School 
at 30. A specialist in criminal law, he 
investigated penal reform for the De- 
partment of Justice. 

He is an ardent farmer; he is well 
built and dark, has thick, black eye- 


brows, and a sparse moustache. 








Who’s Who 


TURKISH SPARKPLUG 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the watch- 

words of the average Turk were Sul- 
tan and Mohammed. Today Turks 
speak more often of “demokrasi” and 
“otomobil.” The sparkplug of this trans- 
formation is Turkey’s small, frail presi- 
dent, Ismet Inonu. For, after entering 
artillery school at the age of 12 and 
graduating first in his class at Staff Cal- 
lege, Inonu at 20 joined the “Young 
Turk” movement. 

Carrying out the ideas of his army 
classmate, the great Mustapha Kemal 
Ataturk, Inonu converted Turkey from 
a lavish, corrupt, 90 per cent illiterate 
sultanate to a one-party industrialized 
republic. 

When Mustapha Kemal insisted Turks 
take last names, he gave Ismet the 
name Inonu, after the site of Ismet’s 
guerrilla victories in 1920 over the 
Greek invaders. A colonel at 31, and 
then Chief of Staff, Inonu fought the 
British in World War I and the Rys- 
sians in 1917. A wily soldier, Inonu is 
also so clever a diplomat: that Stalin 
once said “Inonu is the only man out- 
side Russia whose advice I respect.” 
Inonu went to Lausanne after World 
War I to plead for recognition of his 
shattered country, and came back with 
a guarantee of absolute sovereignty. 


Black Star 
Ismet Inonu 


Since that time he has carried out 
Ataturk’s reported order not to back 
Germany in war. Yet he managed an 
alliance with Britain, sold chrome to 
the U.S., refused German troops tran- 
sit to Iraq, and seems to be on the 
verge of granting the Allies Turkish 
bases. 

Looking professorial, Inonu uses his 
deafness to advantage, is a master of 
drawing information from others with- 
out telling anything himself. He has 
three children, loves riding, chess, bil- 
liards and reading—in English, French 
or German. 


VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Cordell Hull — U. S. 


When pumped by reporters, gaunt, sad- 
eyed Hull drawls “I ’tend to mah int’na- 
tional affairs.” Doing this, the 72-year-old 
Secretary of State boosted reciprocal trade, 
fought protective tariffs, sponsored the 
Good Neighbor Policy, planned the war- 
time political dealings in North Africa and 
Italy, and is now czar of all economic 
agencies abroad. Born in a log cabin in 
northern Tennessee of Scotch-Irish-Chero- 
kee lumbermen stock, Hull taught himself 
law. He was a backwoods circuit judge, 
and in 1907 was sent to Congress. There 
for 18 years he sat on the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee, becoming an au- 
thority on taxation and writing the first 
income tax law. According to his father, he 
“wasn’t set enough to be a school-teacher, 
rough enough to be a lumberman, sociable 
enough to be a doctor. But Cord was a 
right thorough thinker.” 


Walter E. Edge — U. S. 


The recent election of Walter E. Edge 
as governor of New Jersey dealt a politi- 
cal body blow to the Democratic machine 
of Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, the 
political boss of New Jersey politics. 
Round-faced, bespectacled Edge, who is 
69, began his career as a “printer’s devil,” 
became journal clerk and secretary in New 
Jersey’s Senate, arftl rose to be Republican 
leader in that state’s Assembly. He was 
governor of the state during World War L 
Later he was Ambassador to France from 
1923 to 1933. 


Benedetto Croce — Italy 


Senator Croce is Italy’s elder statesman, 
the man behind the rising liberal move- 
ment. Croce, although still a monarchist, 
advocates replacing the king with the 


’ 6-year-old Prince of Naples, with Badoglio 


regent until all Italians can vote. Now 77, 
small, merry Croce may become Minister 
of Education. His magazine La Critica 
subtly criticized fascism throughout Musso- 
lini’s dictatorship, became the guide of 
liberal students. Coming from wealthy par- 
ents who died in an earthquake, Croce 
was adopted by his uncle, an outstanding 
philosopher and statesman. Croce studied 
10 hours a day, gathered a great library, 
wrote the well-known Estetica. 


Sir Bernard Montgomery — Britain 


General Montgomery, now leading the 
British 8th Army in Italy, is a short, square, 
scrawny, unsmiling man with grey eyes, 
a sharp profile, rigid ascetic habits and a 
fierce will to win over all obstacles. Giv- 
ing no quarter in battle, this victorious 
tactician of the Libyan-Tunisian campaign 
once advised his staff: “Gentlemen, I read 
the Bible every day and recommend you 
do the .same.” Ulsterman “Little Monty” 
is the son of a former Bishop of Tasmania. 
He won the D.S.O., served 36 of his 56 
years in the army—in India, Palestine, 
Dunkirk and vital southeast England dur- 
ing the blitz. 
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“# 
1940 
CLIPPER i 
+ 28 HOURS 
Chart by Pictograph Corporation for “‘The Airplane and 
Tomorrow's World’’ by Waldemar Kaempffert (Pub- 
lie Affairs Pamphlet) t 
In 300 years the Atlantic Ocean 
has shrunk from 65 days to 28 


hours in time required to cross. 


| hows airplane has proved to be the 
most important weapon of World 
War II. And when the war ends the 
airplane will either play a vital part in 
building a world order of cooperation 
among nations, or it will bring on 
another world war. It all depends on 
how the United Nations behave in the 
coming Age of Air. 

“Air power,” declared Juan Trippe, 
president of Pan American Airways, 
“can further anarchy or peace. It can 
destroy or build. It can be a lethal 
weapon or a life-giving tool — sword or 
plowshare, Frankenstein monster or 
Aladdin’s lamp, Stuka or Clipper. It 
can enslave man or set him free. . . .” 

Even before the war, the United 
States was one of the leading nations 
in air transport. Today, we have the 
field almost to ourselves. The U. S. 
Army Air Transport Command is a 
cargo, passenger and mail airline bigger 
than all the commercial airlines of the 
world combined. The Naval Air Trans- 
port Service also operates a large fleet 
of transport planes. 

Experience gained by U. S. pilots 
and ground crews in these world-wide 
operations will give us a lead over Brit- 
ain and other nations in the race for 
air transport business in the postwar 
world. Britain also will be at a disad- 
vantage because the United States has 
been building most of the transport 
planes while the British have been con- 
centrating on the production of bomb- 
ers and fighters. 


“Sovereignty of the Air” 


We will have the planes and the 
trained men, but the fact remains that 
our airliners will have to obtain per- 
mission from foreign nations to use air- 


65 DAYS 


ports in their territory. To fly the short 
Arctic routes we must have the con- 
sent of Canada and, in most instances, 
Russia. To fly the great circle route from 
Chicago to Calcutta or Bombay, we 
would require permission to land in 
Russia, to fly across Siberia, to cross the 
Chinese provinces of Sinkiang and Ti- 
bet, and finally to land in India. Geo- 
graphical position gives Canada, Rus- 
sia, and the far-flung British Empire an 
advantage in the race for commercial 
air supremacy. And under the principle 
of “sovereignty of the air,” first expressed 
in the Treaty of Versailles, each nation 
has complete controf of the air over its 
territory. 

If used selfishly by a nation, “sov- 
ereignty of the air” could hamper world- 
wide air transportation, stir up bitter 
rivalry among nations, and even lead 
to another world war. This and other 


problems was recently taken up in a 
conference of 16 of the 19 U. S. air- 
lines. First, they protested against Pan 
American Airway’s monopoly of air 
transport outside the United States 
and declared they would ask the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to op- 


erate worldwide air routes. (Several 
such applications have been filed with 
CAB.) Then they urged the govern- 
ment to strike a bargain with other 
nations for the general right of “inno- 
cent passage” (non-military) together 
with the right to land and to refuel and 
obtain weather information in foreign 
countries. 


Merchant ships long have enjoyed . 


the “right of innocent passage” through 
waterways controlled by foreign na- 
tions. Air transports do not have this 
right. For example, an American ship 
on a voyage from Seattle to Alaska 
could pass through Canadian territorial 
waters without asking anybody’s per- 
mission. But an American airliner must 
have permission from Canada to fly over 
the same area. 

“Freedom of the seas” also gives any 
neutral nation the right to sail its ships 
on the open ocean in time of war. And, 
in time of peace, the “open port” sys- 
tem allows the ships of any nation to 
entex the harbors of any other nation and 
sail up its rivers to the limits of navi- 
gation. But the only “free air” is over 
the ocean beyond the 3-mile limit. 


min fy the Age of Air 


The five United States Senators 
(Mead, Democrat of New York; Brew- 
ster, Republican of Maine; Russell, 
Democrat of Georgia; Lodge, Repub- 
lican of Massachusetts; Chandler, Dem- 
ocrat of Kentucky), who returned re- 
cently from a round-the-world trip, 
aroused great‘ interest in postwar air 
problems. During their tour of war 
zones they saw scores of airports which 
were either improved or carved out of 
the jungles or deserts by American 
labor, materials and money. Under 
present agreements we wili have no 
claim on these airports six months after 
the war is over. The Senators said we 
should take steps immediately to get 
peacetime landing rights on these fields, 
or even to take ownership of some of 
them. 


The Problem of Air Bases 


President Roosevelt replied that he 
and Prime Minister Churchill had been 
discussing a postwar program of free- 
dom of the air for the airlines of all 
nations. He said this program included 
the free use of airports now in use and 
being built and that the ownership of 
the airports was unimportant. His idea, 
he added, was that a Canadian line 
operating, for example, from Canada 
to the Bahama Islands should be al- 
lowed to refuel in this country but not 
haul passengets between Buffalo and 
Miami. The same thing would apply to 
international lines in all parts of the 
world. 

Such a program would grant the 
“right of innocent passage” desired by 
the 16 U. S. airlines. But it would not 
solve the problem of air traffic between 
nations. Some experts say that if we 
want the right to carry passengers and 
air freight to and from other nations we 
will have to grant those nations the 
right to operate air transports to the 
United States. Others warn that a too 
liberal policy regarding air rights for 
foretgn nations may expose our air lines 
to ruinous competition. 

Many students of postwar air prob- 
lems emphasize that nations must not 
let competition for air traffic get out 
of hand. Bitter competition among the 
United Nations could, they add, de- 
stroy the teamwork needed to preserve 
world peace. Several proposals have 
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been made for international control of 
world air services with private com- 
panies in the different nations dividing 
the business among them. 


Needed: A World Air Force 


It is becoming increasingly clear that 
such an international air system would 
have to maintain a world air torce to 
enforce peace, keep Germany and Ja- 
pan from building another powerful avi- 
ation industry, and to bomb without 
mercy any aggressor nation that at- 
tacked its neighbors. 

“We hear a good deal of an inter- 
national police force mentioned as 
though it meant the occupation by mili- 
tary forces of all the dangerous or 
strategically significant parts of the 
world for all time,” comments Herbert 
Morrison, British Home Secretary. “A 
police force means no such thing; it 
means a civil agency of inspection, su- 
pervision and control, with a military 
force — such as a joint bomber fleet — 
in the background that need only to be 
of moderate size, though sufficient for 
the purpose, because it has no compet- 
ing military force to reckon with... . 

“With a bomber fleet available to 
the world association,” he explained, 
“the association would be able to tell 
recalcitrant, aggressive-minded nations 
to behave or be bombed. It would be 
able to tell two countries who chose bat- 
tle instead of conference to settle prob- 
lems, to stop fighting and come to the 
council table for arbitration—or be 
bombed. . . . 

“We need not, thank Heaven, look 
forward to the indefinite maintenance of 
heavy arms burdens after the cleanup 
period, provided that the crucial prob- 
lems of world organizations have been 
solved, and that aggressive nations — 
such as Germany —are not permitted 
even the beginnings of dangerous re- 
armament... .” 


Public Opinion Approves 


What do the peoples of Britain and 
the United States think of plans for 
an international police force? George 
Gallup, Director, American Institute of 
Public Opinion, answers: 

“If a group of conscientious reporters 
were to travel around England gather- 
ing the views of the common people 
concerning an international police force, 
then cross the Atlantic and talk to a 
cross-section of the “American people, 


they would find that exactly the same 
proportion in each country — 74 out of 
every 100— favor participation in a 
world police force after the war. That 
is what public opinion surveys in the 
two countries found (in June, 1943) 
when they questioned the common peo- 
ee Raa 

Mr. Gallup added that the American 
attitude toward the international police 


. force reveals public willingness to trans- 


late intc action the belief that we can 
no longer afford to stay out of world 
affairs in a world that is shrinking rap- 
idly because of the airplane. An earlier 
poll in March, 19438, showed that more 
than three-quarters of those questioned 
favored America’s taking an active part 
in world affairs after the war ends. And 
nearly two-thirds in another poll 
thought the government should take 
steps now to set up with our Allies a 
world organization to maintain the fu- 
ture peace of the world. 

‘A little research in U. S. history re- 
veals that President Theodore Roose- 
velt was one of the first champions of a 
league which would have force to back 
up its decrees. Accepting the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1910, he said: 

“It would be a master stroke if those 
great powers honestly bent on peace 
would form a league ot peace, not only 
to keep the peace among themselves, 


but to prevent by force, if necessary, 
its being broken by others.” - 

Then another American President, 
Woodrow Wilson, came forward in 
1918 for “A general association of na- 
tions . . . for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independ- 
ence and territorial] integrity to great 
and small states alike.” An international 
armed force was proposed by the 
French delegates to the Versailles peace 
conference, where the League of Na- 
tions was organized. British and Ameri- 
can delegates rejected the proposal as 
too drastic. 

In 1936, after the League failed to halt 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, Winston 
Churchill began working to strengthen 
the League by creating an _inter- 
national police force. But the next two 
British prime ministers, Stanley Bald- 
win and Neville Chamberlain, were too 
cautious to strengthen the League. 
Churchill was not a member of the 
government at that time and his pro- 
posal was ignored. If, however, Mr. 
Churchill is still Prime Minister of Brit- 
ain when the war ends he undoubted- 
ly will come forward with his world- 
police proposal. And President Roose- 
velt, who supported the League in 1919, 
is expected to favor any plan to make * 
a new League powerful enough to 
“quarantine” aggressor nations. 


Courtesy Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


Great circle routes to the far corners of the earth are straight lines 
on this Azimuthal Projection map centered on Washington, D. C. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Russia. Hull, Eden, Molotov and Chinese 
Ambassador Foo Ping-sheung signed Mos- 
cow agreement that the four powers should 
cooperate in creating an international body 
to maintain peace after the war. U. S., 
Britain and Russia agreed to re-establish 
free Austria, to arrange atrocity trials in 
accusing countries, to set up European Ad- 
visory Committee in London, to oust pro- 
fascists in Italy, to accept only uncondi- 
tional surrender from Axis (see pages 3-4). 

Angry Red veterans watched Germans 
dynamite every fine building, university and 
ancient church in Russia’s “Mother City” 
of Kiev, then broke strong German positions 
to capture Kiev and drive retreating Nazis 
westward. Red tanks seized Fastov, sep- 
arating Germans near Kiev from Germans 
near Krivoi Rog; then’ rumbled toward 
junction of Odessa-Lwow railroad whose 
capture would force Germans to retreat 


over poor roads of Rumania instead of | 


through Poland. 

Balkans. Aided by Albanian guerrillas, 
British navy shelled main Albanian harbor 
of Durazzo. Yugoslav partisans raided Hun- 
gary, stabbing toward Budapest; battled for 
control of Drina River. Chetniks severed 
Belgrade-Sarajevo railroad. 

Italy. Battling around through chill 
mountain winds and snow, Allied infantry 
in new winter clothing slithered through 
mud to seize Isernia, Venafro, Vasta, and 
Atessa. 

Germans carted away Jews of Rome, 
and were accused of bombing mosaic work- 
shop of Vatican. Croce and Badoglio urged 
abdication of King Victor Emmanuel, with 
regency for 6-year-old Prince of Naples. 
Regent may be Badoglio or prince’s anti- 
fascist mother, sister of Belgians’ King Leo- 
pold. 

France. Riots blazed in Grenoble and 
Lyon, as French patriots sabotaged rail- 
roads and killed German officers. In Al- 
giers, de Gaulle and French underground 
gained the upper hand politically, as Giraud 
retired from National Committee. 

Germany. Glooniy Germans faced 20th 
anniversary of National Socialist revolution 
with a Hitler speech warning “no quarter” 
for defeatists at home. Allied bombers 
seared Kassel (locomotive shops), Dueren 
(aisplane parts), Gelsenkirchen (greatest 
European synthetic oil center), Duessel- 
dorf (U-boats), Wilhelmshaven (E-boats), 
Munster (railroad yards), Wiener-Nuestadt 
( Austrian airplane center ), and ball-bearing 
factories at Turin, Italy. 

Asia. U. S. Marines and paratroopers 
boldly landed on Bougainville, fought Jap 
reinforcements with tanks. U. S. fliers 
turned Rabaul into graveyard for Jap ships 
by smashing 71 Jap planes and sinking 4 
destroyers, 2 cruisers and 13 cargo ships 


that Japs rushed from Truk. American sub- - 


marines sank seven Japanese vessels, includ- 
ing a transport ship, and damaged two 
others. - 

Chinese recaptured Nanhsien, pivot of 
Jap attacks in rice bowl area of Yunnan 
Province. Chinese advanced into upper 
Burma, checking Japs at Salween River, to 
shield builders of Ledo road. 

Miscellaneous. British and Turkish 


®@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. WHO’S WHO? 

Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by in- 
serting the proper numbers in the par- 
entheses. 

1. Wayne Morse ( *) Governor of 
New Jersey 

( ) President of 
Turkey 

( ) U.S. Secretary 
of State 

(_ ) Italian liberal 
leader 

(_ ) Member of 

5. Cordell Hull WLB 


ll. UNITED (AT LAST) NATIONS 


Underscore the correct phrase: 
* 1. A Four Power Conference of Rus- 
sia, Britain, U. S., and China was held 
Oct. 19-30 at; (a) Chungking; (b) 
Moscow; (c) London. 

2. The vote on the Connally Resolu- 
tion indicates that the Senate: (a) is in 


2. Benedetto Croce 
3. Walter Edge 


4. Ismet Inonu 





spokesmen conferred in Cairo, and Turkey 
may grant Allies bases. U. S. Coast Guards 
wiped out Nazi radio station base off Green- 
land. 


WAR. AT HOME 


Elections. In state elections, Republi- 
cans swept home front: Walter Edge won 
New Jersey governorship, Simeon Willis 
won governorship in generally democratic 
Kentucky, voters backed New York’s Gov- 
ernor Dewey by electing Joe Hanley lieu- 
tenant governor, Bernard Samuel beat ex- 
Ambassador Bullitt for Philadelphia mayor- 
alty. Only Democrat elected in north was 
popular John Lausche as mayor of Cleve- 
land. ] 

Labor. WLB finally approved $1.50 
wage increase to coal miners and miners 
returned to work. 

In wake of miners’ wage boost, railroad 
and steel unions demanded higher wages, 
threatened crippling strikes which will be 
averted if Truman resolution, granting 
raises, passes Congress. 

Postwar. Representatives of 44 nations 
signed agreement creating United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
headed by Herbert Lehman. Bernard 
Baruch was appointed head of new unit 

_of OWM, to deal with industrial recon- 
version when war contracts end. Senate 
voted 85—5 for Connally bill (postwar in- 
ternational collaboration by U.S.), amended 
to support Moscow agreements. 

Miscellaneous. House passed bill to re- 
tain Quezon as Philippine president until 
Filipinos are freed. Ways and Means Com- 
mittee boosted liquor tax, urged taxing 
horse betting, tooth paste and handbags, 
asked local postage rate be raised to three 
cents. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


complete accord with the Four-Power 
Declaration; (b) accepts it in prin- 
ciple, but with significant réservations; 
(c) favors an alternative postwar plan. 

8. A declaration signed by Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin states that 
Nazis guilty of atrocities shall be tried 
by: (a) an international civil court; (b) 
AMG military court; (c) courts of lib- 
erated countries in which the crimes 
were committed. 

4. By participating~in the Four- 
Power Declaration Russia: (a) pledges 
her support against Japan; (b) accepts 
the principle of unconditional surrend- 
er; (c) agrees to arbitrate boundary 
disputes. 

5. The pledge to establish an inde- 
pendent Austria is important hecause 
it: (a) prevents Russian domination 
of Austria; (b) guarantees that Austria 
will be a democracy; (c) encourages 
revolt in satellite countries. 


lll. THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F. 

1. The feeling of nationalism among 
the American people has grown increas- 
ingly strong since the Civil War. 

2. A crime against the Federal Gov- 
ernment is punished by the state of 
which the offender is a citizen. 

8 School taxes and administration 
are controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment.: 

4. Political parties have encouraged 
the growth of national sentiment. 

5. There is a successful federation 
ot states in every hemisphere of the 
world. 


IV. POLICING THE WORLD IN THE 
AGE OF AIR 


Fill in the blank spaces with the cor- 


» rect word, or words. 


1. The principle of “sovereignty of 
the air” was first stated in the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of _________. 

2. The right to land, refuel, and ob- 
tain weather information in foreign 
countries is called the right of 


8. British plane production concen- 
trates on building —________ and 
; the United States builds 
me 

4. A Gallup survey of English and 
American opinion in June, 1943, shows 
that about three fourths of the people 


most of the 


in both countries a world 
police force after the war. 
5. The only “free air” is over oceans 


beyond the mile limit 
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Miss Earhart  sign- 
ing autographs upon 
completion of her 
transatlantic flight. 


OGBOOK: “Sunday — At the present 

time we have been out an hour. Land 
has gone in the haze and we are almost 
into the fog bank which hangs always 
off the coast of Newfoundland. We have 
1500 feet and both boys [pilot and me- 
chanic] are in the cockpit. Me, I am 
holding down a pile of flying suits, as 
we left every ounce we could spare at 
Trepassey and the three cushions were 
among the things discarded. 

“We made three tries before we got 
off and went up from a heavy sea with 
one motor so wet it has just come in 
full recently. We had to throw out all 
our canned gas. We have only 700 gal- 
lons with us now.” 

That was the first entry in the log- 
book following the actual take-off from 
Trepassey. We left the harbor about 
11:15 in the morning, having waited 
until then for final weather reports. The 
villagers had seen us “start” so often 
they had lost faith, so there were only 
a few on shore to see the Friendship 
take the air. 

I had left a telegram to be sent half 
an hour after we ‘had had gone. » 

“Violet. Cheerio. A, E.” 

That was the message. The code 
word “Violet” meant “We are just hop- 
ping off.” That was our official good- 
bye to America. 

Logbook: “We have only the small 
thermos filled with coffee for the boys. 
I shan’t drink anything probably -unless 
we come down.” 

By the way, our rations might be con- 
sidered eccentric. About half of the five 
gallons of mineral water put on at Bos- 
ton remained. There were three ele- 
phantine egg sandwiches, (Trepassey 
bread is homemade in round loaves.) 
Eight or nine oranges survived from the 
original supply. A couple of tins of oat- 
meal cookies were luxury. For emer- 
gency ration, we had a few tins of pem- 
mican, a bottle of malted milk tablets, 
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BY AMELIA EARHART 


The log-book of a transatlantic flight in 


the days when weather and motors were 


more of a menace than Zeros and Messers 


and some chocolate. And that, I think, 
completed the larder. 

Logbook: “We are skimming the fluffy 
top of the fog now, having wobbled 
through to 2500 feet. Bill is at the con- 
trols until we get out of it. He thinks 
we shall pass through alternate storm 
areas and clears the whole distance. 

“We are climbing fast to crawl over 
now. Almost 3000 feet! 

“As we left Newfoundland we flew 
about 1000 feet over the land. I watch 
the shapes of the many lakes, large 
and small, which cover the terrain. Two 
are gigantic footprints; another a buf- 
falo — another a prehistoric animal.* 

“There were many ‘things’ depicted 
with lumpy paws and flat head and the 
usual accumulations of abnormalities 
belonging to the genus Thing. 3300 
feet. Over an extensive cushion of fleecy 
fog. i 
“Bill [the pilot] has been at radio and 
writes CEV to me. I grab call book and 
find SS Elmworth is calling. 

“We are at 5000 now getting out of 
fog, but into a storm. A flurry of snow 
just passed below. I can see clear 
weather to right, but not ahead. Tem- 
perature back here 42 degrees. I am 
not cold, as I got used to cold in Tre- 


Passey. 

“Speaking of fog again, I know Dun- 
sany would like to see the world above 
the earth. Irish fogs have been de- 
scribed in detail, and their bilious ef- 
fect, and their little people. But no one 
has written of a bird’s-eye view of one 
from an imaginative eye. 

“I may not be cold, but my coat will 
make me more comfortable. 

“4000 feet. More than three tons of 
us hurtling through the air. We are in 
the storm now. Thsee tons is shaken 
considerably.” 

People are so likely to think of planes 
as frail craft that I draw attention to this 
entry. Friendship weighs 6000 pounds 


empty and on the flight she carried 
about her-own weight again. 

Logbook: “Bill is nosing her down, 
all motors wide. 

“We are bucking a head wind and 
rain. Heaviest storm I have ever been 
in, in the air, and had to go through. 
The sea below looks fairly placid, but 
of course the surface appears flat from 
3000 feet.” 

A surprising element of flying, at 


_first, is the flatness of the earth’s con- 


tours as seen from above — even sizable 
hills dwarf. This tendency gives one a 
feeling of security and a comfortable 
belief that a safe landing can be made 
almost anywhere. 

“The higher the safer” is a good ad- 
age. The air itself isn’t dangerous. The 
greater the altitude, the larger the pilot’s 
choice in picking and being able to 
reach a landing field in an emergency. 

Don’t ask a pilot to stay close to the 
ground, unless he is flying over geo- 
graphical billiard tables. 

Logbook: “I see some clear sea ahead 
and the air is getting bumpy, as one 
would expect between areas of cloud 
and sun. Slim comes back to say snow 
is in the air. 1 know it. 

“I have just come back from sitting 
up front. Slim is at the controls with 
Bill advising him. Bill has homing 
pigeon sense of direction. . . . He tells 
Slim to keep at 106. 

“We have been out of snow a long 
while now and the sun is shining and 
the water blue as far as one cen see. 
There are some clouds ahead.— what, 
I don’t know. They look high and 
white.” 

Those clouds ahead continued from 
there on. Not again on the flight did 
we see the ocean. Skippy was right — it 
was no sea voyage. 

Logbook: “140 m.p.h. now. Wonder- 
ful time. Temperature 52. The heater 
from cockpit warms the cabin too, 
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“Bill says radio is cuckoo. He is call- 
ing now. 

“There is nothing to see but churned 
mist, very white in the afternoon sun. 
I can’t see an end to it. 3600 feet, tem- 
perature 52.45 degrees outside. I have 
et a orange, one of the originals. At 
Trepassey our infrequent oranges came 
from Spain, undernourished like 
bloods.” 

Very “original” these oranges, almost 
historic! They were purchased in Bos- 
ton in the dark ages of the Friendship’s 
takeoffs, In the three unsuccessful ef- 
forts during that fortnight of disappoint- 
ments, they went out to the ship with 
us each morning and came back again 
to the hotel. But sturdy oranges they 
proved to be, and nearly a month later 
were still in good form when they fin- 
ally found a place in our mid-Atlantic 
menu. 

On the transatlantic flight three or- 
anges, appropriately from California, 
comprised my full bill of fare’with the 
exception of probably a dozen malted 
milk ‘tablets. The sandwiches and the 
coffee I left to the boys. Somehow I 
wasn’t hungry and, curiously, at the 
end of the trip there still wasn’t any 
particular desire for food. 

Logbook: “4.15. Bill has just opened 
the motor to climb over this fog. We are 
3800 and climbing. 

“Bill has just picked up XHY, British 
Ship Rexmore, which gives us bearing. 
48 North, 39 West, 20.45 GMT. The 
fog is growing patchy and great holes of 
ocean can be seen. XHY will inform 
NY of our position. 

“As I look out of the window | see a 
true rainbow —I mean the famous cir- 
cle. It is of course moving at our speed 
and is on our right, sun being to port a 
trifle. I have heard of color circles in 
Hawaii.” 

Logbook: “I do. not believe we are 
getting out of fog. Marvelous shapes in 
white stand out, some trailing shimmer- 
ing veils. The clouds look like icebergs 
in the distance. It seemed almost impos- 
sible to believe that one couldn’t bounce 
forever on the packed fog we are leav- 
ing. The highest peaks of the fog moun- 
tains are tinted pink, with the setting 
sun, The hollows are gray and shadowy. 
Bill just got the time: O.K., sez he. 
10.20 London time my watch. Pemmi- 
can is being passed or just has been. 
What stuff! 

“Bill gets position. We are out 1096 
miles at 10.30 London time — and hav- 
ing done so he is content to die. 

“We are sinking in the fog. 

“4000 feet. 

“The light of the exhausts is be- 
ginning to show as pink as the last 
glow of the sky. Endless foggies. The 
view is too vast and lovely for words. 


I think I am happy —sad admission of 


scant intellectual equipment. 


“I am getting. ‘housemaid’s knee 
kneeling here at the table gulping 
beauty.” 

I was kneeling beside the chart tabie 
which was in front of the window on 
the port side. Through it I looked north- 
ward. 

On the starboard side of the plane 
was another window. The table itself, 
a folding device, was Bill’s chart table 
on which he made his calculations. 
Close by was the radio. Even though 
one could stand up in the ‘cabin, the 
height of the table was such that to 
see out of the window one had to lean 
on the table or kneel beside it. There 
was nothing to sit on, as sitting equip- 
ment had been jettisoned to save 
weight. ~ 





AMELIA 
EARHART 





This is the air age. Even before the 
war, planes had learned to cross the 
oceans and to bridge enormous dis- 
tances casually. But in the early days 
of aviation, there were certain im- 
mortals to whom flights that now 
seem routine were thrilling exper- 
iences in pioneering. Amelia Ear- 
hart was one of these. 

Fortunately Miss Earhart has pre- 
served for us some of the feelings 
as well as some of the incidents of her 
exciting flying career. In 1928, when 
she was a social worker in a Boston 
settlement house, she received a 
phone call inviting her to undertake 
a flight across the Atlantic. Miss 
Earhart took the dare and launched 
a spectacular career which ended 
when she disappeared with her plane 
somewhere in the South Pacific in 
1937. 

The log book of that first flight 
across the Atlantic, together with 
comments by the author, appeared 
under the title 20 Hours, 40 Minutes 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). This refers to 
the length of time it took her and 
her two companions to fly from 
Newfoundland, Canada, to Wales, 
Great Britain. A section of the book 
is reprinted here, as it appears in Fly- 
ing High, an anthology of aviation 
literature edited by Rose N. Cohen 
(Macmillan Company). 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Logbook: “The sea for a space. Hov- 
ray. Slim has just hung ‘a flashlight up 
for illuminating the compass. This light 
makes the radium impossible to see. 
Soon it will be dark enough without 
the flash.” 

Logbook: “tt is about ten o'clock. I 
write without light.” 

Have you tried to write in the dark? 
1 remember sitting up in bed at school 
composing themes after lights. During 
those night hours on the Friendship the 
log was written with the help of my 
good left thumb. I weuld not turn on 
the electric light in the after cabin lest 
it blind Bill at the controls. And so | 
penciled my way across the page of 
the diary, thankful for that early train- 
ing with those better-late-than-never 
themes. The thumb of my left hand 
was used to mark the starting point of 
one line. The problem of this kind of 
blind stenography is knowing where 
to start the next line. It didn’t always 
work. Too often lines piled up one on 
the other and legibility suffered. 

Logbook: “The sea was only a re- 
spite. Fog has followed us since. We 
are above it now. A night of stars. 
North, the horizon is clear cut. To the 
South it is a smudge. 

“The exhausts send out glowing me- 
teors. 

“We have to climb to get over fog 
and roughness. 

“Bill gives her all she has. 5000 feet. 
Golly, how we climb! A mountain of 
fog, the north star on our wing tip. 

“My watch says 3.15. I can see down 
to the left and still a sea of fog. We are 
aon feet high and more. Can’t read 

ial. 

“Slim and I exchange places for 
awhile. All the dragons and sea serpents 
and monstrosities are silhouetted against 
the dawn. 

“9000 feet-to get over them. 

“Two outboard motors picked up 
some water a while ago. Much fuss. 

“At least 10,000 feet? 13 hours, 15 
minutes ‘on way. 


“Still climbing. I wish the sun would 


‘climb up and melt these homogeneous 


Teddy bears.” 

Besides those grotesques in the fog, 
which we all remarked, there were re- 
current mountains and valleys and 
countless landscapes amazingly real- 
istic. Actually when land itself did ap- 
pear; we could not be sure that it was 
not an illusion too. It really took some 
moments to become convinced that it 
was reality. 

Logbook: “We are going down. Prob- 
ably Bill is going through. Fog is lower 
here too. Haven't hit it yet, but soon 
will so far as I can see from back 
window. . . . Everything shut out. 

“Instrument flying. Slow descent, 
first. Going down fast. It takes a lot 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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VITAMIN "U” 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last spting the Southwest High 
School Radio Workshop (Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota) asked permission 
to adapt some of- the 1942-43 Boy 
Dates Girl stories for radio. The ac- 
companying adaptation is the work 
of Southwest High students and was 
presented by them over station WLB, 
Minneapolis. 

Any school group wishing to use 
this script for radio broadcast or 
assembly presentation has permission 
to do so, provided credit is given to 
Scholastic, as stated in the opening 
announcement of this script. x 

Class or workshop groups may 
adapt other Boy Dates Girl stories 
for radio presentation by obtaining 
permission in advance from the 


s editor of Scholastic. 


ANNOUNCER: — High School 
Radio Workshop presents “Vitamin 
‘U,’” a radio adaptation of a Boy Dates 
Girl story by Gay Head in Scholastic 
Magazine, the American High School 
Weekly. . . . Our story opens in the 
Martin dining room, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin and their teen-aged 
daughter, Midge, are finishing the eve- 
ning meal. 

SounD: 
etc. 

Mr. Martin: Eat your liver, Midge. 
It's good for you. 

Mince: I—I’m not hungry, Pop. 

Mrs. Martin: I declare, Midge, your 
hair is a mess; and that blouse —I 
thought you were going to press it. 

Mince: I didn’t have time. 

Mrs. Martin: Well, goodness knows 
what you did all afternoon! Your room 
hasn’t been touched. 

Mince: I was tired, Mom. I didn’t 
feel like cleaning up. 

Mr. Martin: Vitamins, that’s what 
you need — vitamins! You don’t eat the 
right sort of food. Now I was reading 
an article in the paper tonight — 

Mince: I know all about vitamins, 
Pop. We study em in Hume Eck. 

Mr. Martin: Then you ought to ap- 
ply what you learn, iastead of letting 
yourself get into a run-down condition. 
Just look at you, pale, peaked — 

Mince: Please, Pop, I’m not pale or 
peaked, I just haven’t any make-up on. 
I'm not run-down; I just don’t happen 
to be hungry tonight, that’s all. Excuse 
me, I~] think I'll go up to my room. 
(Fades). 


Voices at dinner — plates, 


Sounp: Door opens and closes. 

Mince: Gosh, who cares about vita- 
mins or hair or clothes if you aren't 
going anywhere or doing anything — 
with anyone? 

Sounp: Telephone. 

Mince: Gosh, the phone! Maybe 
it’s — 

Mrs. Martin (off mike): Jeff, it’s 
for you, dear. 

Mince (sighs): I might have known 
it wouldn’t be for me. Mike always calls 
early — if he calls. Oh, heck! I can’t sit 
here all evening. Guess I'll go over to 
Tippy’s house. 

Bripge: Music. 

Sounp: Door opens and closes. 

Mince: Tip-py? Hey, where are you? 

Tippy (off mike): In my room. Come 
on back here. (Pause) Well, hi there, 
stranger! Where you been lately? 
Haven’t seen you in centuries, Midge. 

Mince: Oh, I’ve been around. 

Tippy: Well, park yourself on the 
bed while I finish dressing. Gyess who 
I’ve gotta date with tonight? Woody 
Woodson — y’know, the new blond 
bombshell! I'm so excited I’m almost 
dizzy! If you and Mike see us at the 
movies — 


A radio play in which Midge 
Martin learns that not all 
vitamins are being rationed 


Mince: (in a dull voice). I haven't 
got a date with Mike tonight. 

Trippy: You haven’t? What’s hap- 
pened? 

Mince: Nothing —that is, I mean 
everything! The truth is, I’ve been 
jilted. 

Tippy: Oh-h-h, I see. Well, if you 
don’t mind my saying so, it’s a good 
thing. 

Mince: What do you mean? 

Tippy: Mike never did anything for 
you, Midge. You were just his echo. 
You sat around and looked goggle-eyed 
at him and yessed everything he said. 
Maybe that flattered his ego for a while 
but, in the long run, you have to have 
opinions and interests of your own in 
order to hold a boy’s attention. 

Sounp: Doorbell. 

Tippy: Gosh, there’s Woody now! 
Where’s my ribbon bow? Here it is! 
How do you like my new hair-do, 


“I’m just not hungry tonight. Excuse me,” Midge said, leaving the table. 








16 


Midge? I saw it in a magazine —the 
one on the table — no, I left it in the 
living room. Anyhow, it has a page 
of hair-dos and a swell article on Vita- 
min “U”— 

Mince: Vitamin “U”? 

Tiery: Uh-huh. All about personal- 
ity and expressing yourself. Well, I’m 
off, keed. Come on and meet Woody. 

Mince: No, thanks. I’m not dressed 
for company. I'll just wait here until 
you've gone. 

Trepy: Okay, if you’d rather. Sorry 
to skip like this, but I'll see you tomor- 
row! 

Sounp: Door closes. 

Brioce: Music. 

Sounp: Door opens. 

Sounp: Footsteps. 

Bup (off mike): Hi there, Midge. 

Mince: Oh! Hello, Bud. I didn’t 
know there was anyone in the living 
room. Tippy said she left a magazine 
on the table. It has an article on Vita- 
min — 

Bup: Vitamins? It’s probably in this 
I've been reading. 

Mince: I didn’i know you were in- 
terested in vitamins. 

Bup: I wasn’t, until I started work- 
ing on this health plan for Senior Prob- 
lems class. Say, tell me, do I look as if 
I had pellagra, scurvy, beri-beri, ar- 
thritis, and cataracts? 

Mince (laughs): You certainly don’t! 
Why? 

Bup: Well, according to the vitamin 
charts and what I’ve been eating, I 
ought to have ’em all! Say, maybe that 
is the magazine you're looking for. 

Mince: Lemme see. Yes, it is! Here’s 
the article: Vitamin “U.” 

Bup: Vitamin “U”P Don’t tell me 
they go through the alphabet! 

Mwwce: Don’t worry, Vitamin “U” 
isn’t a food vitamin; it’s your personal- 
ity and the impression you make on 
others. Bud, tell me, do you like girls 
to express their uwn opinions? 

Bup: Opinions? Sure, if they have 
“em. How long do vou think the war 
will last? 

Mince: Me? The war? Well, I —that 
is — 

Bup: That’s the answer to your ques- 
tion. If you have an opinion, express it. 
If you don’t, don’t. 

Mince: B-but you scared me, asking 
so quickly. Besides, I—I don’t know 
enough about the war — 

Bup: Exactly my point. If you don’t 
know what you're talking about, don’t 
talk. 

Mince: But you can’t sit around like 
the Sphinx all the time; everybody for- 
gets you're alive. 

Bun: I disagree. These girls who try 
to monopolize the conversation just to 
attract attention give me the jerks! 
I’ve seen others, though, who didn’t 
talk much but who listened intelligently 


and had a certain spark — what are you 
smiling about? 

Mince: That’s just what this article 
says: “The spark that shows you're 
wide-awake; that you're a live wire, not 
a dud.” 

Bup: That’s it! But what are you ask- 
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“Why, there’s plenty!” Midge cried. 
“I'llmake some vitamin sandwiches.” 


ing me for? I'm no psychologist. ['m . 


just a hungry man-—with opinions, 
though, and one of ’em is that you and 
I should raid the refrigerator. Agreed? 

Mince: Thanks, Bud, but I'd hetter 
be getting home. 

Bup: And leave me,to it alone? I'd 
eat cold macaroni, potato salad, and 
a boloney sandwich. First thing you 
know, I'd have pellagra and scurvy. 

Mirce (laughs): In that case, ['d 
better join in the raid. 

Bup: That’s the spirit! Lead on, Com 
mando Martin! 

Bripce: Music. 

Sounp: Opening of refrigerator door. 

Bup: There y’are! Huh-ho, not much 
here. Milk, peanut butter, carrots, a 
piece of cold bacon — 

‘Mince: Why, that’s plenty. You slice 


RADIO PLAY 


some bread and I'll ‘make a sandwich 
filling that will be chock full of vita- 
mins. 

Bup: Okay, but don’t go overboard 
or those vitamins. I don’t want to be a 
giant! Might not be able to get into a 
plane. I’m gonna be a pilot, y'know, if 
this thing just lasts long enough for me 
to get in it. Gosh, I wish I were in it 
now! Sometimes I thirk I'll quit school 
and join the merchagt marine. School's 
just a waste of time — 

Mince: I don’t think so. You're tak- 
ing courses now that will make you bet- 
ter prepared when you do go in. 

Bun: Yeah, but — say, this sandwich 
is good. Where’d you learn how to 
make it? . 

Mince: In Home Eck. There’s a 
cooking course for boys, if you're in- 
terested. And don’t tell me that sounds 
sissy. Look how much you've already 
learned about health from studying 
vitamin charts! 

Bup (laughs): For a girl who’s seared 
of opinions, you make some mighty 
strong statements. Hey, I hear foot- 
steps. Must be the Gestapo! 

Sounp: Door opens. 

Tippy: Well, look what’s going on! 
Midge, this is Woody Woodson. Woody, 
Midge Martin. ‘And you know my 
brother, Bud. 

Bun: Hi, Woody! You're just in time. 
Try one of these Midge Martin Specials! 

Woopy: Thanks. We just had a soda 
but (pause) — say, that’s super! 

Trerpy: I’ve often told Midge she 
ought to open a restaurant. 

Woopy: If this sandwich is a sample, 
I'll work as bus boy just for the left- 
overs. 

Mince (laughs): Sounds interesting, 
but we'll have to talk business some 
other time. It’s after eleven o’clock and 
I simply must go home. 

Bup: Waitaminute, I'll walk with you. 


’ | want to hear some more about Vita- 


min “U.” 

Tippy: Did you find that magazine 
article, Midge? 

Mince: Yes, and thanks for what you 
said earlier about — you-know-who. You 
were right. From now on — 

Bup: From now on we're going to 
stay away from these-people. They have 
a bad influence on you, Midge. You're 
talking in riddles. Come on, let’s get 
out of here! 

Tippy: He’s wacky, Midge, but he’s 
really a swell guy, even if he is my 
brother. 

Mince (gaily): Are you telling me! 
Night, you two. Be seein’ ya! 

Music: Up and out. 

ANNouNCER: This program, adapted 
from a Boy Dates Girl story in Scholas- 
tic “Magazine, was presented by the 

— High School Radio Work- 
shop under the direction of 
Students participating were 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 11. Policing the 
World in the Age of Air 


Mechanical conquest of the air has 
been achieved. Wings circle the globe. 
No two points on the earth’s surface 
are more than sixty flying hours apart. 
Now we face the human problem of 
living in the air on peaceful terms. Man 
can ride the winds as a bird of prey or 
a carrier pigeon. He must work out 
new rules for fair play in a new ele- 
ment. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What air assets will the United 
States have after the war? (b) How 
does world air service increase the in- 
terdependence of nations? (c) Will 
U. S. monopoly of air transport be pos- 
sible after the war? (d) Is it desirable? 
(e) How could uncontrolled competi- 
tion in the air lead to future war? (f) 
What restrictions on airplane produc- 
tion are necessary to enforce peace? 
(g) Can nations give up their right to 
“sovereignty of the air” without danger 
of aggression? (h) What air police 
plans have been proposed? 


Something to Do: 

American airplane transport lines 
have a fine record of safe and reliable 
service. They encourage public interest 
in the facts about air transport. Write 
to one*of the companies for material on 
pilot training, safety records, cargo and 
passenger services. Hereware a few ad- 
dresses: Pan American Airways, Inc., 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City; 
American Export Airlines, 25 Broadway, 
New York City; American Airlines, Inc., 
100 E. 42nd St., New York City; 
United Air Lines, Department of School 
& College Relations, 5959 South Cicero 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Write for Maps ... and How to 
Understand Them, published and dis- 
tributed free by Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation, P. O, Box 157, 
New York, N. Y. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


United (At Last) Nations 


The heads of two great powers, 
Franklin Reosevelt and Winston Church- 
ill, have met and talked on the Atlantic, 
at Casablanca and Quebec. Now rep- 
resentatives of four great powers have 
conferred in Moscow. Russia and China 
are looking ahead with Britain and the 
United States. They may not see eye 
to eye on every question, but their joint 
declaration and its possible effect upon 


future world events are of global im- 
portance. 
Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What basic agreement on post- 
war policy is stated in the Four Power 
Declaration? (b) What indication is 
there that our government is in accord 
with decisions made at Moscow? (c) 
Why, wasn’t Russia represented at 
earlier Allied conferences? (d) Was 
Moscow a wise choice for a meeting 
place? (e) What provision has been 
made for including other nations in 
future plans? (f) What significant de- 
cisions for the conduct of the war do 
the Four Powers seem to have reached? 
(g)What important issues are not 
covered by the joint declaration? (h) 
Timing strengthens or weakens deci- 
sions and actions. Is the Four Power 
Declaration particularly significant be- 
cause it comes at this moment? 


Something to Do: 

The Moscow Declaration states that 
men responsible for atrocities are to be 
tried and punished on the scene of their 
crimes and by the peoples against 
whom these crimes have been com- 
mitted. Find out what treatment was 
given German leaders after.World War 
I. Hold a round-table discussion of the 
justice of the present plan. See “Con- 
trol of Defeated Nations,” Scholastic, 
Oct. 11. 


American Institutions: 5. The Federal 
System 


The American tederal union may not 
offer a complete blueprint for world 
organization, but it is a signpost point- 
ing the way already traveled toward 
successful cooperation by men of good 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(December 6-11, 1943) 


For Social Studies 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration Gets Under 
Way. 

The Resurrection of the French Re- 
public. 

Albert Lea, Minnesota: The Town 
Which Charted Its Future. 


For English Classes 

The Aerial Engineer, by John Stein- 
beck. 

Noel Coward Writes a Poem to 
Americans, 

Is Your Handwriting Legible? by 
Julia Wolfe. 


For All Classes 
Postwar World Unit 12: “Winning 
the Peace” — The Statesmen Speak. 
They Fought for Freedom: John 
Quincy Adams (Historical Picture 
Page). 











will with conflicting interests. How 
have we gained strength through unity 
within our own borders? 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What are the advantages of joint 
state and federal government control? 
(b) What government functions be- 
long to individual states? (c) Why has 
the power of our national government 
increased since 1800? (d) How does a 
national emergency such as the present 
war affect the authority of the federal 
government? 

Activity: 

Congressmen come to Washington, 
bringing together the needs and de- 
mands of “the people back home.” 
These people live in widely separated 
regions with special, often conflicting 
interests, Divide the class into groups. 
Let each group represent a section of 
the country: the South, New England, 
the Middle West, the Pacific Coast. Ask 
members of the group to examine and 
present to the class the point of view 
of his particular section on an important 
national issue, such as the repeal of 
Chinese exclusion acts, granting Philip- 
pine independence, subsidies for farm- 
ers, reciprocal trade pacts. Thén hold 
several joint meetings of group repre- 
sentatives to work out compromises 
which seem fair to the majority. 


Inside Washington: The Elections 


There are political straws in the 
wind. Democrats and Republicans are 
busily watching them to forecast elec- 
tion weather next fall. 


Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What evidence have election 
results of the last five years given of 
growing Republican strength? (b) 
President Quezon of the Philippines be- 
lieves strongly that long presidential 
terms are bad. Discuss the arguments 
for and against limiting presidential 
tenure of office. Why has the U.S. Con- 
gress voted to extend Quezon’s term 
for the duration of the war? (c) Dr. 
Commager stated in his article on 
political parties (Scholastic, Nov. 8) 
that parties iron out class differences. 
What stand have some of the Republi- 
can and Democratic spokesmen taken 
on recent farm and labor legislation? 

(Continued on page 3-T) 





Key to “We Challenge You” 

I. Who’s Who: 3, 4, 5, 2, 1. 

II. United (At Last) Nations: 1-b; 2-a; 
8-c; 4-b; 5-c. 

Ill. The Federal System: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-T. 

IV. Policing the World in the Age of 
Air: 1-Versailles; 2-innocent passage; 3- 
bombers, fighters, transport; 4-favor; 
5-three. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Connecticut Yankee, the long awaited 
biography of Dr. Wilbur L. Cross, Pro- 
fessor of English and Dean of the Graduate 
Schoo! of Yale University, editor of the 
Yale Review, and four times Governor of ~ 
Connecticut, is an event in the republics 
both .of letters and of politics. Shrewd, 
witty, urbane, and cultured, he represents 
the old New England stock at its best. An 
authority on the English novel and biog- 
rapher of Sterne and Fielding, he left his 
mark on higher education. Yet at 68, re- 
tired from active duty, he began an en- 
tirely new career as a reform governor. In 
the State House at Hartford he fought 
many battles for integrity, efficiency, and 
humanity in government. His personal ac- 
count of all these events is entertaining 
reading, packed with pith and humor. 
(Yale University Press, $5. ) 

? o a 


In Harriet Tubman, Earl Conrad has 
personalized the long tragic story of the 
American Negro’s struggle “up from slav- 
ery,” through the life of one of the race’s 
greatest women. Harriet Tubman, born a 
slave in 1820, lived to become the prophet 
of her people’s freedom, a chief “con- 
ductor” of the Underground Railroad, and 
a Civil War nurse and spy. Her later years, 
spent in Auburn, N. Y., brought her wide 
fame and respect among her white neigh- 
bors as a worker for equal rights. Mr. Con- 
rad’s pioneering research and _ sensitive 
writing have produced a worthy memorial 
to a too little known leader. (Associated 
Pub., Inc., Washington, D. C., $3.25.) 

e o o 


Twelve Spanish American Poets, an 
anthology of- poems translated and edited 
by H. R. Hays, is a welcome introduction 
to contemporary writing south of the 
border. Here is poetry from Mexico, Cuba, 
and six Central and South American eoun- 
tries, the Spanish originals and Mr. Hays’ 
English translations on facing pages, with 
biographical and critical notes on each of 
the poets. Their work, the literary expres- 
sion of a society where poets are highly 
respected, expresses a deep feeling for 
European literary tradition, national char- 
acteristics, and dissatisfaction with the 
poverty of provincial life. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $3.50.) 

e o o 

Dr.- Donald A.. Laird, author of The 
Technique of Handling People, gives con- 
vincing evidence that he knows what he’s 
talking about. His understanding of people 
is sound, and his suggestions are sensible. 
He is a first-rate story teller: The eleven 
pieces of advice which he offers potential 
leaders follow the usual success pattern, 
but he makes it unusually convincing and 
attractive by filling out a skeleton of pre- 
cept with rich and entertaining personal 
anecdotes of such men as William M. Jef- 
fers, David Sarnoff, and Eugene G. Grace. 
(Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, $1.75.) 

a oO *” 


The Terrible Gustave Doré, a biograph- 
ical sketch by Hellmut Lehman-Haupt, 
Professor of Book Arts at Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be published soon by the 
Marchbanks Press, 114 E.- 18th St. 

(Concluded on pagé 4-T) 
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( Continued from page. 1-T) 

(d) Party differences often. appear 
greater than they are. They disagree on 
means frequently rather than ends. Try 
to formulate clearcut statements of re- 
cent Democratic and Republican posi- 
tions on foreign and domestic issues. 
Party Platforms: 

Post in the classroom two large 
sheets of cardboard. Head one “Repub- 
lican Platform” and the other “Demo- 
cratic Platform.” Assign members of the 
class to. watch for statements by presi- 
dential candidates and other party 
leaders as they appear in the press. As 
they become clear list party promises 
and policies on the large cards. Discuss 
these from time to time. It is not too 
soon to start collecting information and 
giving it thoughtful attention as a basis 
for an intelligent straw ballot later. 


Food Subsidies vs. Higher Wages 


This is a good moment for review 
of the interlocking problems of infla- 
tion, production, taxation, price con- 
trol, manpower shortage, and labor dis- 
putes. There has been material on all 
of these questions in the fall issues of 
’ Scholastic. Together they give an over- 
all picture of the situation on the home 
front, Now the students are prepared 
to consider one problem in the light of 
others with which it is tied up. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


READING 
The Knot-Hole 


Recent class activities for the reading 
program have pointed out the impor- 
tance of word study in any lesson de- 
signed to improve pupils’ reading 
ability. For the rapid reader, careful 
attention to words has the value of mak- 
ing him read with more real understand. 
ing and with some penetration; for the 
slow reader, word study may be the key 
to comprehension. 

This week it is suggested that you 
concentrate in your reading program 
not merely on difficult or unusual words 
but on some quite simple and ordinarv 
specimens. If pupils can be persuaded 
to take an interest in such words, anu «: 
such an interest grows as their reading 
progresses, it is not likely that they will 
be either stumped or startled by the 
more difficult words. 

When pupils have read the first in- 
stallment of Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
story, have them look through it for five 
examples of each of the following: (a) 
single words made up of two or more 
shorter words (not hyphenated); (b) 
compound words written with hyphens; 
(c) unusual words of one or two sylla- 
bles; (d) longer, more difficult words. 

When lists are complete, have pupils 
volunteer for recitation. With group (a) 


— single words made up of two or more 
shorter words—have each word ex- 
plained carefully. For instance, the word 


* safeguarded will surely be among those 


listed. Have pupils show that it is made 
up of guarded plus safe and that it has 
almost that literal meaning. Other ex- 
amples: framework; trainload; thread- 
bare; undergraduate; graybeard, etc. 

Group (b): in the very first para- 
graph aré four excellent examples — 
taken-for-granted; _ twentieth-century; 
still-intact; four-year-old. Have class no- 
tice that these words are hyphenated 
because they are to be thought of as a 
single part of speech. This is an illustra- 
tion of how a tiny little mark of punc- 
tuation may help us in our reading. 

Group (c): the combined efforts of 
all your pupils should make this list a 
fairly long one. We recommend for your 
particular attention such words as static, 
stench, gaunt, sodden, fetid, etc. Ex- 
plain how words as short as these must 
be virtually memorized, because there 
is little about them which can be de- 
duced from knowledge of other words. 
The power and clarity of short words 
should also be emphasized. 

Group (d): again you will probably 
get a long list. Among the many unusual 
or difficult words in the story you will 
find a few worthy of special attention. 
For instance, incessantly, informant, al- 
lotted, lowering, and compulsory should 
be examined for their meaning, spelling, 
pronunciation, derivation, etc. It is to 
be hoped that the bugaboo of “big 
words” will disappear under constant 
pressure from the classroom examination 
of their nature. 


APPRECIATION 
Across (Earhart) 


A great deal of fine writing about 
military aviation is bound to come out 
of this war. Some of that which has al- 
ready been produced you have seen in 
Scholastic, and as time goes on, more of 
it will appear. It may be, of course, that 
the best writing about the war will not 
be done until the conflict has ceased 
and the whole unhappy turmoil has 
taken its proper place in historical per- 
spective. 

In the meantime teachers of English 
naturally wish to respond to their pupils’ 
interest in such topics as aviation. This 
selection is an example of how such in- 
terest can be exploited. The late Amelia 
Earhart, recognized as one of the pio- 
neers in the field, was fortunately also 
a very literate person. Use this selection 
to build upon your pupils’ natural in- 
terest in aviation in order to stimulate 
as well their interest in good writing. 

Here are some questions for class con- 
sideration: 

1. Find some examples of humor in 
Miss Earhart’s writing. Has this been 
added in order to “spice” the writing, 


or does it seem to be an integral part of 
the text? 

2. This piece, though non-fiction, is 
written in such a way that it leads 
logically from a beginning into rising 
action through a climax to a conclusion. 
Try to find each part. 

3. When Miss Earhart departs from 
the narrative, she does so for a purpose. 
Can you find three places where she 
does so and explain in each case why 
she digresses? t 


Poems to Remember 

Occasionally it may be worth while 
to examine a poem rather carefully in 
order to learn something about versifi- 
cation and therefore increase-apprecia- 
tion of poetry. Have your pupils read 
“One Morning the World Woke Up” 
and answer these questions: (1) What 
is the rhyme scheme? Is it regular? (2) 
Are there the same number of metric 
feet in each verse of the poem? (3) 
Point out some words which are par- 
ticularly suited to verse rather than to 
prose. (4) How has the poet made use 
of little word pictures — imagery — to 
vivify his poem? 


ORAL EXPRESSION 


Vitamin U 

This radio play based on a “Boy Dates 
Girl” story should be useful in speech 
classes in at least two ways. First, of 
course, as an excellent medium for try- 
ing-teen age voices in teen-age parts. 
Second, for discovering something about 
the mechanics of radio production. It is 
suggested that following your classroom 
study of this play you make an attempt 
to present it actually before a radio 
audience. The experience will be a 
valuable one. 


Evolution of an Actress 


The interview with Cornelia Otis 
Skinner will certainly suggest to dra- 
matics-minded pupils the possibility of 
workinz out some original monologues 
or one-person plays. There are, of 
course, excellent published collections 
of such skits; and Miss Skinner’s books 
are quite often collections of mono- 
logues. But it may be of more interest 
to pupils to try their hands on some- 
thing closer to their own experience. 
Talented students should be encouraged 
to write originals; others might like to 
take some of the stories and plays in 
recent issues of Scholastic for presenta- 
tion as one-person plays. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 

I. 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a. 

II. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-T. 

III. 1-R; 2-F; 3-R; 4-R; 5-F; 6-F; 7-R; 
8-R. 

What Would YOU Say? 1-adv.; 2-prep.; 
8-noun; 4-verb; 5-adj.; 6-adj.; 7-adv.; 8- 
noun; 9-verb; 10-adj.; 1l-noun; 12-verb; 
13-noun; 14-adj.; 15-verb. 
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WORDS 


Durinc LATE OcToser and4ill of Novem- 
ber we had the painful duty of writing 
many teachers using SCHOLASTIC MaGa- 
ZINES returning their orders. We were un- 
able to increase many good friends’ orders 
and were obliged to return orders from 
teachers who had ordered late. 


Because oF the increased demand for 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES we were compelled 
to “freeze” our circulation in order to con- 
serve paper for the war effort in line with 
the War Production Board’s paper rationing 
regulations. 


RATHER THAN drastically decrease the size 
of our issues, we have decided to limit the 
number of subscribers and continue to pub- 
lish complete isssues each week with the 
great variety of features which have made 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES so popular for two 
decades. 


WE HATE TO WRITE... 





Tuat’s wny, although it’s only the end of 
November, we are asking you to send us 
your ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESER- 
VATION for your second semester copies 
now. W.P.B. has curtailed paper available 
to all magazines for 1944 by 25% — that 
means we won't be able to supply copies 


to all who want them. 


WE KNow you may not be sure of the exact 
number of papils you'll have in February 
.,. » but you can send in your reservation 
for copies now . . . and reserve the right 
to change or revise your order within three 
weeks after the start of the February term 

. So won’t you help us plan ahead to 
conserve paper and assure you of your 
copies next term by returning this coupon 


today? 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


(] Continue my present order in February. 
THIS IS MY FINAL ORDER for the February 
1943 semester. 

(] Continue my present order in February. I'll 

notify you of any changes or revisions 

within 3 weeks after the start of the Febru- 
ary term. 


C) Starting with the first February 1944 issue 
send me on a Tentative Basis: 


Name. 


WORLD WEEK 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SE€HOLASTIC 


Here’s My ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION for February 


TE 11-29-43 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined 
Edition 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English 
Class Edition 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — Social 
Studies Edition 


copies WORLD WEEK 
copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





School. 





Street Address 





City. 





P. O. Zone No. (If Any). 


State. 





PASTE ON BACK OF A PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 





(Concluded from page 2-T) 
N. Y. C. Information from the publishers, 


on request (Price, $2.50. ). 
. ° . oO 


The case for classical influence still alive 
today is strongly supported by evidence 
brought together by Dr. John R. Macarthur 
in Greece in Modern America. The author 
establishes relationships in art, language 
and literature, science, religion, philosophy 
and the social sciences. He also retells many 
Greek stories of gods and heroes. The book 
is not for scholars, and it treats with pleas- 
ant informality an amazing amount of inter- 
esting information. Many illustrations and 
detailed index. (Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho, $6.00. ) 

o a o 


Have you received Schools at War, 5th 
war savings news bulletin for teachers? It 
contains a Christmas poster, teachers’ 
honor roll, free teacher aids, and school 
news. (Education Section, War Finance 
Division, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) 

a o ° 

Elementary teachers will welcome War- 
time Social Studies in the Elementary 
Grades, by W. Linwood Chase, Number 3 
in the Curriculum Series prepared by the 
National Council for the Social Studies. It 
suggests cencepts, content, activities, bib- 
liographies, and test exercises for units on 
war duties of young citizens, war costs, 
price control, rationing, conservation, 
democratic living, the Negro, Latin 
America, and China. (National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $1.00 per copy; dis- 
counts for quantities. ) 

ee ee 

The G. & C Merriam Company ( Spring- 
field, Mass.), publishers of the authorized 
series of Webster’s Dictionaries, have again 
put the educational world in their debt by 
issuing Webster's Biographical‘ Dictionary 
(bound in brown buckram with thumb 
index, $6.50). This is a completely new 
reference work, with Dr. William A. 
Neilson as editor-in-chief and John P. 
Bethel as general editor. It cqntains 40,000 
brief but adequate sketches of noted men 
and women of all countries-and_ periods, 
combining the most essential names from 
both historical and contemporary sources. 

° ° a 


America’s serious problems of race 
prejudice and violence usually generate 
more heat than light. It is difficult to get 
unbiased and constructive information 
about them. We are grateful, therefore, for 
the temperate and informing account of 
the recent Detroit disorders contained in 
Race Riot, by Dr. Alfred M. Lee and 
Norman D. Humphrey, both of the De- 
partment of Sociology, Wayne University, 
Detroit, who were eye witnesses of many 
of the events they describe. This little book 
gives clear and definite answers to such 
questions as: How did the riots start? What 
were the underlying causes and conditions? 
What must we do to prevent such tensions 
from exploding in Detroit again or in other 
urban communities? How can America 
give reality to its professed war aims of 
providing a meaningful democracy for all 
peoples, both at home and abroad? (Dry- 
den Press, 103 Park Ave.,- New York 17, 
N. Y. $1.50.) 
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[F acting ability, like red hair and 
blue eyes, runs in families, then 
Cornelia Otis Skinner comes by her 
talent naturally. Both her parents 
were. outstanding personalities of the 
theatre. Her mother was the beau- 
tiful and gifted Maud Durbin; her 
father was the famous and beloved 
actor, Otis Skinner. Cornelia was 
born in Chicago within a few blocks 
of the theatre where her father was 
playing, and when her parents 
moved on to another engagement, 
the future star went “on tour” in a 
market basket. 

When Cornelia was old enough 
to go to school, the family settled in 
Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia. At 
fifteen she got her first taste of the 
theatre when the girls of the Bald- 
win School presented Macbeth. 

Miss Skinner recalled the event as 
we chatted in her New York office. 
“My parents were persuaded to 
coach the play. But in spité of their 
expert direction, I’m afraid Macbeth 
was more of a comedy than a trag- 
edy. Ann Harding, now a famous 
movie star, played the part of Mac- 
duff. I can still see her, draped in 
a hearth rug and wearing a horned 
helmet and a fearful beard!” 

After graduation from the Bald- 
win School Miss’ Skinner entered 
Bryn Mawr College. In her soph- 
omore year she left college for a trip 
to France. In Paris she studied act- 
ing technique under famous teach- 
ers, attended lectures at the Sor- 
bonne, perfected her knowledge of 
French, and saw innumerable plays. 

When Cornelia Otis Skinner re- 
turned to this country, she made her 
professional debut in her father’s 
production of Blood and Sand. But 
her success was far from assured. 
Producers felt that she was too im- 


“—- 


INTERVIEW 


Evolution of An Actress 


By GRETTA BAKER 


Cornelia Otis Skinner was born to the stage but 


she found the road to fame long and difficult 


mature for major roles, yet they hesi- 
tated to offer small parts to the 
daughter of Otis Skinner. 

At last persistence won out, and 
she began to get more frequent 
parts. But none of them were to her 
liking. Then she had an inspiration. 
Why not build her own plays and 
present them as monologues, acting 
all the parts herself? 

Employing her natural flair for 
writing, Miss Skinner turned out a 
series of character sketches. She 
tried them on her friends and then 
offered them to theatrical producers, 
who received them with enthusiasm. 
Miss Skinner soon found herself in 
great demand not only in this coun- 
try but abroad. In London she grad- 
uated from short sketches to The 
Wives of Henry VIII, a piece com- 
parable to a full-length play, done 
with numerous changes of costume. 
To this triumph she added The Em- 
press Eugenie, The Loves of Charles 
II, Mansion on the Hudson, and her 
own dramatic adaptation of the 
novel Edna His Wife. 

But Miss Skinner did not limit 
herself to solo performances. She re- 
called her appearance in Candida as 
we continued our chat. 

“I wanted to play in this great 
masterpiece of George Bernard 
Shaw’s,” she said. “So many famous 
actresses had appeared as its hero- 
ine. There is a timeless quality about 
the play, although it was written 
over forty years ago. 

“After Candida,” Miss Skinner 
continued, “I appeared in Congreve’s 
Love for Love and in Theatre, a 
comedy by Somerset Maugham and 
Guy Bolton.” 

“Who is your favorite playwright?” 
I inquired. 

“Shakespeare,” Miss Skinner an- 
swered without hesitation. “And m 
favorite play is Macbeth, although 
I'm pth I could hardly appreciate 


its greatness when | played in it 
back at school. I not only like to act 
in Shakespeare’s plays, but I enjoy 
reading them as well.” 

This remark provided a chance to 
question the actress about her favor- 
ite books. 

“I admire the novels of Balzac and 
like to read them in the original 
French. Balzac was a realist and 
often showed a side of life that was - 
anything but pleasant. 

“I like the writing of Charles 
Dickens, Bertrand Russell, and 
George Santayana, especially his 
Soliloquies in England. 

“In poetry I enjoy Keats and Shel- 
ley. I am intrigued by the beauty of 
the rhyme. And, of course, Shake- 
speare’s sonnets are unsurpassed.” 

Miss Skinner’s taste in music in- 
cludes opera and symphony, with 
a preference for Wagner, Bach, _ 
Tschaikowsky, and Franck. She likes 
to relax in the evening to phono- 
graph music which she chooses her- 
self. Radio has its place, too, but she 
does object most strenuously to 
radio as a background for conversa- 
tion. 

Miss Skinner is an author in her 
own right. In addition to her many 
character sketches and plays as well 
as magazine articles, she has written 
several books. The latest, on which 
her girlhood friend, Emily Kim- 
brough, collaborated, is Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. It has been 
made into a movie with Charles Rug- 
gles as Otis Skinner, Dorothy Gish 
at Mrs. Otis Skinner, and Gail Rus- 
sell as Cornelia. 

In private life Miss Skinner is Mrs. 
Alden S. Blodget. Her husband, a 
member of the Stock Exchange, is 
now engaged in ‘government work. 
Her only son, Otis Skinner Blodget, 
called “Dick” by his friends, is thir- 
teen and goes to St. Paul’s School at 
Concord, New Hampshire. Miss 
Skinner loves her home and family 
but confesses she is looking for a 
new play. 
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POEMS to remember 


One Morning 
the World Woke Up 
By Oscar Williams 


The Golden Darkness, Oscar Wil- 
liams’ first book of poetry, was pub- 
lished by The Yale Series of Younger 
Poets in 1921. For the next sixteen 
years he “neither wrote nor read poetry, 
held on to nothing literary.and attended 
exclusively to his advertising business.” 
In 1940 he published The Man Coming 
Toward You. For three years he has 
edited a series of anthologies of modern 
poetry. The most recent of these vol- 
umes, New Poems, 1943 appeared in 
August. He lives in New York City. 


One Morning 
the World Woke Up 


One morning the world woke up and 
there was no news; 

No gun was shelling the great ear drum 
of the air, 

No Christian flesh spurted beneath the 
subtle screws, 

No moaning came from the many agony- 
faced Jews, 

Only the trees in a gauze of wind 
trembled and were fair. 


No trucks climbed into the groove of 
an endless road, 

No tanks were swaying drunken with 
death at the hilltop, 

No bombs were planting their bushes 
of blood and mud, 

And the aimless tide of unfortunates no 
longer flowed: 

A break in the action at last . . . all 
+had come to a stop. 


Those trees danced, in their delicate 
selves half furled 

And a new time on the glittering atmo- 
sphere was seen; 

The lightning stuttering on the closed 
eyelid of the world 

Was gone, and an age of horizons had 
dawned, soft, pearled, 

The world woke up to a scene like 
spring’s first green. 


Birds chirped in waterfalls of little 
sounds for hours, 

Rainbows, in miniature nuggets, were 
stored in the dews, 

The sky was one vast moonstone of the 
tenderest blues. 

And the meadows lay carpeted in three 
heights of flowers: 

One morning the world woke up and 
there was no news. 


Reprinted from The Nation, August 8, 
1942, by permission of the author. 


Across 
(Concluded) 


to make my ears hurt. 5000 now. Aw- 
fully wet. Water dripping in window. 
Port motor coughing. Sounds as if all 
motors were cutting. Bill opens her 
wide to try to clear. Sounds rotten on 
the right. 

“3000 feet. Ears not so painful. Fog 
awful. 

“We are over — stratum now. At 3000. 
Bill comes back .to radio to find it on 
the blink. 

“We are running between the clouds 
still, but they are coming together. 
Many clouds all about . . . shouldn't 
bother. Port motor coughing a bit. 
Sounds like water. We are going to go 
into, under, or over a storm. I don’t 
like to, with one motor acting the way 
it is. 

“Himmel! The sea! We are 3000. 
Patchy clouds. We have been jazzing 
from 1000 to 5000, where we now are, 
to get out of clouds. At present there 
are sights of blue and sunshine, but 
everlasting clouds always in the offing. 
The radio is dead. We ought to be 
coming somewhat in the range of our 
destination if we are on the course. 

“Can't use radio at all. Coming down 
now in a rather clear spot. 2500 feet. 
Everything sliding forward. 

“8.50. Two boats!!!! 

“Transatlantic steamer. 

“Try to get bearing. Radio won't. 
One hour’s gas. Mess: All craft cutting 
our course. Why?” - 

So the log ends. 


Irs last page records that we had but 
one hour’s supply of gas left; that the 
time for reaching Ireland had passed; 
that the course of the vessels sighted 
perplexed us; that our radio was use- 
less. ‘ 

Where were we? Should we keep 
faith with our course and continue? 

“Mess” epitomized the blackness of 
the moment. Were we beaten? 

We all favored sticking to the course. 
We had to. With faith lost in that, it 
was hopeless to carry on. Besides, when 
last we checked it, before the radio 
went dead, the plane had been holding 
true. 

We circled the America although 
having no idea of her identity at the 
time. With the radio crippled, in an 
effort to get our position, Bill scribbled 
a note. The note and an orange to 
weight it, I tied it in a bag with an 
absurd piece of silver cord. As we cir- 
cled the America the bag was dropped 
through the hatch. But the combination 
of our speed, the movement of the ves- 
sel, the wind and the lightness of the 
missile was too much for our marks- 


manship. We tried another shot, using 
our remaining orange. No luck. 

Should we seek safety and iry to 
come down beside the steamer? Per- 
haps one reason the attempt was never 
attempted was. the roughness of the 
sea, which not only made a landing 
difficult but a take-off impossible. 

Bill leaped to the radio with the hope 
of at least receiving a message. At some 
moment in the excitement, before | 
closed the hatch which opens in the 
bottom of the fuselage, I lay flat and 
took a photograph. This I am told is 
the first one made of a vessel at sea 
from a plane in transatlantic flight. 

Then we turned back to the original 
course, retracing the twelve-mile de- 
tour made to circle the steamer. In 
a way we were pooling all our chances 
and placing everything in a final wager 
on our otiginal judgment. — 

Quaintly, it was at this moment of 
lowest ebb that Slim chose to break- 
fast. Nonchalantly he hauled forth a 
sandwich. 

We could see only a few miles of 
water, which melted into the grayness 
on all sides. The ceiling was so low 
we could fly at an altitude of only five 
hundred feet. As we moved, our minia- 
ture world of visibility, bounded by its 
walls of mist, moved with us. Half an 
hour later into it suddenly swam a fish- 
ing vessel. In a matter of minutes a fleet 
of small craft, probably fishing vessels, 
were almost below us. Happily their 
course paralleled ours. Although the 
gasoline in the tanks was vanishing fast, 
we began to feel land —some land — 
must be near. It might not be Ireland, 
but any land would do just then. 

Bill, of course, was at the controls. 
Slim gnawing a sandwich, sat beside 
him, when out of the mists there grew 
a blue shadow, in appearance no more 
solid than hundreds of other nebulous 
“landscapes” we had sighted before. 
For a while Slim studied it, then turned 
and called Bill’s attention to it. 

It was land! 

I think Slim yelled. I know the sand- 
wich went flying out the window. Bill 
permitted himself a smile. 

Soon several islands came into view, 
and then a coast line. From it we could 
not determine-our position, the visibil- 
ity was so poor. For some time we 
cruised along the edge of what we dis- 
covered later was Welsh countryside. 

With the gas remaining, we worked 
along as far as safety allowed. Bill de- 
cided to land. After circling a factory 
town, he picked out. the likeliest look- 
ing stretch and brought the Friendship 
down in it. The only thing to tie to was 
a buoy some distance away and to it 
we taxied. ‘ 

Reprinted from Twenty Hours Forty 
Minutes, by Amelia Earhart, by permission 
of the pu , G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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November 29-December 4, 1943 
M{IcHAge COHEN belongs to 


a club whose members have 
a lot of fun experimenting with the 
peculiarities of language. His re- 
flection on the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of the English language 
are recorded here. Can you think up 
another word as impressive as 


ghoughphtheightteeauP 


Phoney-etic Spelling 


If asked which language is most dif- 
ficult to pronounce, a Latin student is 
likely to say, “Latin”; a French stu- 
dent, “French”; and so, down the line. 
But did you ever stop to think of the 
innumerable eccentricities of English 
pronunciation? There is the story of a 
Spaniard who engaged a man to téach 
him English, One of the passages he 
encountered was this: 

Though the tough cough and hiccough 
plough me through, 

O’er life’s dark lough my way I still 
pursue. 

The man decided to stick to Spanish. 

Think of the many ways in which “o” 
can be pronounced and put yourself in 


the place of an Italian who finds the 
following passage in his book on Eng- . 


lish in One Month: 

One day my mother, a woman whom I 
love, told me to go to the store. When I 
got there, I had to wait while some other 
women purchased their goods. Finally I 
got my food and asked the grocer how 
much it was worth. He said, “One dollar.” 

How would you pronounce “ghough- 
phtheightteeau”? I should pronounce 
it “potato.” The “gh” comes from “hic- 
cough,” the “ough” from “dough,” the 
“phth” from “phthisic” (pronounced 
“tizic,” another name for asthma), the 
“eigh” from “neighbor,” the “tte” from 
“gazette,” and the “eau” from “beau.” 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be éonsid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if entered in the 
poetry division should total fifty 
lines of verse. ‘ 

On the third Friday of each 
month ms from the Round 
Table will be read by Ted Malone 
on his Blue Network broadcast. 
3:45-4:00 p.m. EWT. 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanlotla Dan do Waker 








Put them all together and what have 
you? Potato! 

It is interesting to observe the way in 
which our allies, the English, pronounce 
the names of their towns. Worcester is 
pronounced “Wooster,” and, by the 
way, there is a town in Ohio the name 
of which is spelled “Wooster.” Leices- 
ter is pronounced “Lester.” If you heard 
two Englishmen talking about “Sister,” 
you would probably think of a girl, but 
if you investigated you would find that 
“Sister” is the way in which Cirences- 
ter is pronounced. 

There is an anecdote about an Eng- 
lish couple who came to America on 
their honeymoon. The bride was from 
Cholmondeley (pronounced “Chumli”) 
and the groom from Sawbridgeworth 
(pronounced “Sapser”). At a travel bu- 
reau they irfquired about which train 
to take to “Niff—ls.” “Nif—ls?” said the 
agent, “Where’s that?” 

The answer was, “Don’t you know 
about that big waterfall on the border 
between New York State and Canada?” 
The agent came to, half an hour later. 

A number of amusing rhymes have 
been composed around queer pronun- 
ciations. I hope the following one will 
entertain you as much as it amused 
me: 


An old lady living in Worcester 

Had a gift of a handsome young rorcester; 
But the way that it crough 
As ’twould never get through 

Was more than the lady was uorcester. 


To the toregoing, I would like to 
add a rhyme of my own about a fair 
maid who was wed to a brute. Here 
goes: 

I knew a girl over in Cholmondeley 
(Who is, by the way, very colmondeley ); 
She married a fellow from Sawbridge- 
worth, 
And when he gets angry, he slawbridge- 
worth. 
Michael Cohen, 13 


Horace Mann School 
New York, N. Y. 
Charles B. Anderson, Teacher 


The chorus of a Greek drama un- 
derlined and emphasized the inev- 
itable tragedy. Something the same 
is the effect of the answering refrain 
in the following poem. 


Song of the Sun 


I have seen Egypt steeped in stony 
splendor, 

I saw a king secure upon his throne, 

I saw an asp creep softly to his chamber, 

I saw him lying motionless, alone. 


(We are the tombs of Akenamon, 

Dreaming in darkness, ashes and dust, 

We stand around him, silent and secret, 

Hidden from life, we betray not our 
trust. ) 


I have watched Rome in the days of 
her glory, 

I watched an emperor ruling fire and 
flood, 

I watched them coming, sixty gray- 
cloaked shadows, 

I watched a body bathed in burning 
blood. 


(1 am the grave of the war-lord Caesar, 

Once the invincible, son of the spear; 

He defied nations till trusted friends 
killed him; 


Now he lies swordless, year after year. ) 


I have seen France singing songs of her 
victories, 

I saw her leader send thousands to 
death, 

I saw him conquered and exiled forever, 

I saw the madness that warmed his last 


breath. , 


(1 am the grave of the great Napoleon, 

Ruler of destiny, dead in his prime, 

Now his ghost calls to the moon in its 
madness, 

Calls through the centuries, silencing 
time. ) 


I see a country made strong by a leader 

Cruel and cowardly, living on hate, 

My eyes grow dim, and I know not the 
ending, 

Yet death has been ever the conqueror’s 
fate. 


(We are the waves of a hungry ocean, 
We are the flames of a deathless fire, 
We are the fates, we are spinning, 
spinning, 
Spinning a death-mask out of desire. ) 
Elizabeth Spalding, 14 


Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 














SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. WHAT’S THE 3IG IDEA 


Now that you've read Part I of “The 
Knot-Hole,” you should be able to un- 
derline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences. 

1. When the prisoner was shoved into 
the box-car, he put his arm up (a) to 
shield his eyes from the bright light; 
(b) to ward off possible blows; (c) to 
show that he carried no weapon. 

2. It was necessary for the men to 
take turns lying down because (a) 
there was not space enough for all; (b) 
someone always had to be on guard; 
(c) otherwise they might not wake up 
in time to get off. 

8. Violence was discouraged because 
(a) the men were too weak to fight; 
(b) the Nazi guards were really quite 
decent; (c) the men believed they 
were being repatriated. 

4. Bergeron took courage again when 
(a) he saw how brave his wife was; 
(b) his infant daughter died; (c) he 
received a secret message from the un- 
derground. 


ll. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Here are some statements on Amelia 
Earhart’s “Across.” Mark true state- 
ments T, false ones F. 

1. Miss Earhart’s last message before 
leaving America for Europe was sent 
to her best friend, Violet. 

2. The Friendship made three un- 
successful take-offs before succeeding. 

3. The fog made it difficult for the 
flyers to navigate accurately. 

4. A message was tied to an orange 
and dropped over a ship. 


iil. FACT OR FICTION 
Some of the names below are those 
of real persons. Mark them R. Others 
are fictional characters. Mark them F. 
. Mrs. Alden S. 4. Oscar Williams 
Blodget 5. Midge Martin 
. Jean-Jacques 6. Kimball O’Hara 
Bergeron 7. Somerset 
. Dorothy Canfield Maugham 
Fisher 8. Gay Head 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

1. We're betting that you can’t help 
but admire the Frenchmen in “The 
Knot-Hole” for their courage, discipline, 
and optimism. How can stories about 
people of this sort heip us to solve some 
of our own problems? 

2. “Vitamin U” shows you how a 


radio play can be built around a “Boy 
Dates Girl” story. Suppose you talk 
about some other stories you would like 
to see dramatized for radio. Mention 
their names, then try to learn from the 
reactions of others whether they would 
make good dramatizations. 

8. Using “Phoney-Ettic Spelling” in 
this week’s “Round Table” as a basis 
for your remarks, argue for or against a 
“Basic Spelling” to accompany the 
much-discussed Basic English. 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Amelia Earhart’s log-book reveals 
that she had a sense~of humor, a lively 
imagination, and some notion ef good 
narrative. Try making your own “log- 
book” -of the events covered in one 
day’s time. See how much you can put 
into it besides the plain facts. 

2. How many of the books men- 
tioned in this week’s issue are to be 
found in your own school library? Make 
a list of them. 

8. What do you think is going to be 
the outcome of the story “The Knot- 
Hole”? Why do you think so? (Be sure 
to check up on yourself next week.) 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 

In “Phoney-Ettic Spelling” you see 
how many ways there are of spelling 
the same sound. The following sen- 
tences show how many ways there are 
of using the same word. Write down 
the part of speech of each italicized 
word. 

1. The sun went down in a blaze of 
glory. 

2. The car sped down the hill. 

8. The bird’s nest was lined with soft 
down. 

4. You can’t down a good fighter. 

5. This road is on the down grade. 

6. Jim is a fast runner. 

7. We drove fast to avoid the storm. 

8. Gandhi frequently uses a fast to 
register disapproval of government policy. 

9. Many families fast on certain church 
holidays. 

10. A blue sky means clear weather. 

11. Blue is becoming to most blondes. 

12. Blue the white clothes and hang 
them in the sun. 

13. Qur sailboat was caught in a calm. 

14. Balboa chose the name “Pacific” be- 
cause the sea was calm. 

15. Calm yourself and stop worrying. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

reprisal (ré pri z4l). Act of vengeance. 

repatriated (ré pd tri at éd). Restored to 
one’s own country. 

bestiality (bés ti dl i té). Brutality; 
beastliness. 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


KIM. By Rudyard Kipling. 


Some books once read are ‘never for- 
gotten — possibly because they are so 
often re-read. One of these is Kipling’s 
story of the wanderings across India of 
Kimball O’Hara, Irish waif shifting for 
himself in the native quarter of Lahore, 
and an aged lama, seeking an all-heal- 
ing river, who becomes his guide and 
dear companion on this strange, magical 
pilgrimage. The child’s parentage is dis- 
covered and friends send him to college 
at Lucknow. Kim shows a special talent 
for Secret Service, and the story chroni- 
cles his first success in this field; but 
fascinating as such adventures are, it is 
the journeys with the lama that people 
who have read Kim remember best. 

For as the old man and the boy 
trudge through the high Himalayas, 
into cities teeming with rich and poor, 
past native bazaars, forgotten temples 
and mighty rivers, the mystery of India 
unfolds before you. There is nothing 
simple about India or any of its prob- 
lems. Some of us rush in with solutions 
for them before we know what factors 
must be worked out. In this book some 
of India’s age-old problems are shown 
—not in cold statistics but in warm, 
human life. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ENG- 
LISH AND AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Somerset Maugham. 


This is not a book to read through in 
a week and return to the library; it 
should be owned, and fortunately you 
can own it for 69 cents, in the New 
Home Library edition. The best intro- 
duction to literature~is sampling it, rot 


. reading about it; Somerset Maugham, 


himself a gifted writer, has wisely said 
relatively little about the stories, essays, 
poems, letters and other examples of 
what is now being and has lately been 


‘written in America and in England. 


After a sensible introduction, he pre- 
faces each group with a few brief, tell- 
ing sentences. The grouping is uncon- 
ventional. Three stories by young 
writers: Eudora Welty, Andy Logan 
and William Saroyan. Then four letters 
from Englishmen at war, one the fa- 
mous “Airman’s Letter to his Mother”; 
then poems by young writers and so on 
through the various movements in the 
literature of the English-speaking world. 
For each group a good list of further 
books is added. 
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P TO the invasion of France I had 

heard, with. the taken-for-granted 
regularity of the twentieth-century pos- 
tal service, from my dear god-daughter, 
Emilie-Anne — we who love her have 
called her since her babyhood, Lianne. 
Those letters, safeguarded by the still- 
intact’ framework of civilization, had 
told us of the usual happy life of a 
happy young wife, scarcely touched by 
the odd, static war going on. Her lusty 
little four-year-old son was well, her 
adored husband, Jean-Jacques, came 
back ron his artillery battalion for an, 
occasional furlough (in peace times he 
taught physics in the local high school) ; 
she was joyfully expecting a second 
baby, due to arrive in the late sum- 
iner of 1940, 

When, in June, the German motor- 
ized army crashed through France, one 
more letter came from Lianne. it had 
evidently been posted on one of the 
last days before windowless walls shut 
half of a great nation into prison. 
Scrawled in pencil, this last brief note 
was written from a cowshed, where she 
and her little boy had taken refuge for 
the night. They had been bombed out 
of their home and town and were 
trying to reach — on foot — Lianne’s 
mother in the South. “Little Jacqui is 
being brave,” she wrote. “He is his 
father’s son. Of Jean-Jacques himself 
! know nothing — nothing — nothing!” 


Reprinted by permission from The Yale 
Review. Copyright, Yale University Press. 
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A Story in Two Parts: Part ! 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
























But two years later | knew some- 
thing. No letter from Lianne ever came. 
An ' American relief-worker returned 
from France and brought me the story 
I have set down here. He got it, bit 
by bit, from a Frenchman who had es- 
caped from a trainload of prisoners The 
man who got away had been asked by 
a fellow prisoner to try to send news 
of him through some American to me, 
because I am his wife’s godmother. 

This is how my informant pieced to- 
gether the fugitive’s story... . 

I thought it was probably by acci- 
dent that I was among those in the 
bdéx-car. I never knew why I was. Per- 
haps there had“been room — if you can 
call it room — for one more. Perhaps the 
official intention in my prison had been 
to send me out to be shot in reprisal 
for something done somewhere. There 
were always reprisals of this kind. And 
someone in the prison office might have 
picked up the wrong dossier from a 
desk. Such things were always happen- 
ing in the tangle of orders and counter- 
orders. All I knew was that I and twenty 
others were taken from our prison in a 
closed truck. When it halted, and we 
were herded out, the truck was beside 
a train, at a railway siding. In the open 
country. I thought the train was a long 
one. But it was black night. I could 
see only the box-car into which I was 
pushed. T had no idea what happened 


The prisoners in the box-car 
kept themselves alive in the 
hope that they might see 
their native land once more 


to the other prisoners with me in the 
truck. 

One armed guard unlocked the door 
to the car, opened it a crack, and-two 
others shoved me in. The door was 
slammed shut behind me. I felt that 
the blackness was full of men, but I 
did not — not so strongly as in the pris- 
on where I had been for two years — 
smell them, for there was a sizable 
vpening in the roof of the car and 
from it a current of fresh spring air 
poured down, which diluted the prison 
stench of unwashed bodies in dirt-en- 
erusted clothes. I could not see the 
opening in the roof, but as I strained 
my eyes through the darkness to get 
some idea of where I was, I caught « 
glint of distant stars immeasurably high 
above us. Nearer, seen through thc 
same roof-opening, a yellowish glew. 
I recognized what that was — a guard’s 
lighted cigarette. 

I put one arm up to shield my face 
from blows and tried to get my back 
to the wall — prison technique. But the 
shove which had pushed me in had sent 
me stumbling several steps from the 
door,.and when I tried to step back, I 
felt human bodies there. 

Then a voice spoke in my ear. It was 
a French voice. It said neutraily, “We 
are from Oflag -- (the man gave a num- 
ber of a prison camp), confined there 
since June, 1940. For the last four 
months we have been told every day 
that we would be sent back to France. 
We have now been two days and three 
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nights in this car. Of that time it has 
rolled for about eleven hours. We do 
not know where we are.” ‘ 

The voice trembled, muttered, “We 
think we are being repatriated.” 1 
heard the men about me breathe deeply. 
There was a silence. The voice went 
on, “My name is Bergeron, high-school 
teacher of physics. Of the —— Field 
Artillery Battalion. Will you tel! us who 
you are?” 

I had been in prison tor two years, 
and I knew before the end of the first 
sentence that Bergeron was the man 
whe set the tone for the group. I knew, 
too, that I was safe from violence. I 
drew a long breath, dropped my arm, 
gave my name, the number of the 
prison camp I came from, the regiment 
to which I had belonged. my occupa- 
tion in civilian life. 

The rules of the place were explained 
to me. There were too many in the car 
for all to lie down at the same time. 
So they took turns in sleeping. The 
sick and crippled ones had twice the 
lying-down_time allotted to the others. 
I would be put into the third division. 
Their time for lying down foi rest 
came after the morning meal. When it 
was not your turn to lie down, you 
had your choice of sitting on the boards 
of the floor, or standing. The best sit- 
ting places were those around the edge, 
where you could lean back against the 
side-wall of the car. These were also 
shared, turn and turn about. So far, the 
guards on the roof had allowed them to 
talk — at least most of the time Silence 
was enforced when, as nearly as they 
could judge, the train was near a rail- 
way station of a town, where their 
voices might be heard. But where they 
were allowed to talk freely, as now. 
they supposed — 

I b.oke in to tell them, “The train 
is standing on a siding in the midst of 
the empty country.” ° 

Yes, that was what they had guessed. 
Bergeron’s voice went on, explaining 
the organization of the day. “One of us 
is a priest. There are morning and after- 
noon prayers in a corner of the car. 
No talking by others. at that time. One 
of us was a medical student. He does 
what he can for our sick and makes a 
health inspection each morning.” 

There was a silence. Then Bergeron’s 
low voice said—and now it was not 
quietl ° firm, it was rough, agitated, ter- 
ribly anxious —“You understand — we 
think we are being repatriated —on 
our way home. Our release will be, of 
course, conditional on absolute obedi- 
ence to rule. There must be no — no —” 
I hastily assured the- invisible men that 
I understood. There would be no — 

Towards the end of this talk, the car 
had begun to roll again. 1 had to raise 
my voice to make my pledge heard 
above the clatter of the freight-car 
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No stranger to Scholastic audi- 
ences is Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Many of Mrs. Fisher’s stories and 


. articles have appeared in these pages. 


In addition, she has for several years 
served as one of the judges in the 
short story division of Scholastic 
Awards and as a member of our 
English Advisory Board. 

Mrs. Fisher has always been inter- 
ested in young people, and it is about 
them that she has written some of 
her most successful novels — The 
Bent Twig, The Deepening Stream, 
Seasoned Timber, and Bonfire, for 
instance. Her latest book, Our 
Young Folks, published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, is based 
in part on her experience as a mem- 
ber of the American Youth Commis- 
sion. 

Born in Kansas, Mrs. Fisher has 
spoken French like a native ever 
since she was ten, when she spent a 
year at school in Paris. Later she 
studied at Ohio State University, the 
Sorbonne, and Columbia. She was 
married in 1907 to James Redwood 
Fisher. They have a son and a daugh- 
ter. The Fishers now spend most of 
their time on a remodeled farm in 
Vermont. 





wheels. There was a muffled stirring as 
of animals at night, in a barn. We sat 
down as best we could. Someone near 
me coughed rackingly, and from among 
those lying down at the other erd of 
the car came other dreadful, shitter- 
ing coughs. Tuberculosis, I thougit. i 
was given one of the favored places 
where I could lean my head against 
the side-wall. As I relaxed against it, 
I said to the darkness, “Thanks.” 

Bergeron’s voice answered, steady 
and grave, “It is your turn.” 

(At this point in my informant’s re- 
telling of the fugitive’s story I broke in 
with a wondering question, “How did 
he happen to tell you about it in such 
detail?” My informant had been speak- 
ing as tensely as I had been listening. 
Before he answered me, he shifted his 
position and drew a long breath. Then 
he explained, “Of course, he did not 
tell it to me, as I am telling it to you 
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now, all in one piece. But he spoke of 
it incessantly. It had shaken him to 
the heart. Everything he saw, or did 
when we were together seemed to make 
him five the experience cver again. | 
told you how I happened to be with 
him so much—how we spent many 
long nights together near the frontier, 
waiting for —well, waiting. Not once 
did he see the blackness of the night 
fade to gray without telling me once 
more about this first dawn in the box- 
car. He would go on like this:”—) 

First I noticed that the hatchway was 
gray. I looked up at it. And when | 
looked down, dawn had brought light 
enough into the car to see the men. 
There was no surprise for me in what 
I saw. I had known what they would 
be. I had been with men like that for 
two years, gray-faced, thin. their 
ciothes faded, stained, patched, ragged, 
a stubble. of bearc. on their sunken 
cheeks. They were sitting or lying 
down. The bare boards of the floor 
transmitted to them every jar of the 
freight-car. Yet many, even of those 
who were sitting up, were asleep, sag- 
ging to and fro, their heads fallen on 
their chests. Those who were awake 
braced themselves against the constant 
shaking by locking their hands around 
their knees. 

Yet when my eye caught that of Ber- 
geron --I knew at once which one he 
was, a tall, gaunt, big-boned man, his 
eyes gray-blue —he saluted me from 
across the car with a nod, and a brisk 
wave of the hand. He was standing, 
wide-awake, an alertness in his face 
very different from the sodden dullness 
of the usual prisoner’s expression. For 
the moment, he said nothing, not to 
disturb those who slept. But later, when 
those who had been sitting through the 
night were on their feet, yawning and 
stretchins their stiff arms and legs, Ber- 
geron came over to me to say, “One 
more night gone. Every one brings us 
nearer home — we hope.” I noticed that 
no sour snarl rose from the other men, 
such as, in the prison I had came from, 


‘had instantly stopped any attempt to 


speak cheerfully about their situation. 
All of them, even the sick ones, 
hoped. ... 

The day began. Those which tol- 
lowed were exactly like it. The only 
variation was the color of the sky up 
there above the hatchway, which we 
saw beyond the rifle butt and the gray- 
green trousers of the guard seated in a 
sort of sentry-box on the roof. Some- 
times that bit of sky was blue and sun- 


_ flooded. Sometimes it was covered with 


lowering gray clouds. Once in a while 
the slow, rattling car jolted for a time 


_under green tree-branches. When this 


happened, every man clutched at his 
neighbor and pointed to make him look 
(Continued on page 28) 
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November 29-December 4, 1943 


Meet the ami 


“NUDGE?” Penny pounded on the 

bathroom door. “Pudge, you've 
been in there exactly thirty-five min- 
utes. Now come out! I want to use that 
mirror to put on my make-up.” 

A low mumble of words from inside 
the bathroom was the only response. 

“PUDGE?” Penny pounded harder. 
“Please, I have to hurry.” 

The key rattled in the lock and 
Pudge jerked open the door. “Jeepers, 
how am I ever gonna learn my assem- 
bly speech, if I can’t have a little pri- 
vacy?” : 

“For heaven’s sake, is that what 
you've been doing?” Penny raged. “Of 
all places — wait, Pudge,” she stopped 
him, as he started by her. “Change your 
shirt and comb your hair before you 
go downstairs. We're having company 
for dixner.” 

“What’s wrong with this shirt?” he 
demanded. “And who’s all the fuss for?” 

“I told you this morning that Private 
Harcum was coming —” 

“Only a private?” Pudge scoffed. 
“The way you're carrying on, it oughta 
be General Arnold!” 

“Please, Pudge —” Penny tried to con- 
trol her voice —- “do as I ray just this 
once. And, for goodness sake, don’t 
crouch over the dinner table and stir 
all your food together on your plate. 
I don’t want Hal to think I have a 
cannibal for a brother. Now go change 
your shirt. There!” She turned into the 
bathroom as Pudge stomped down the 
hallway. “Oh, dear, I forgot — Dodie? 
Do-die?” she called. “Please bring my 
lipstick off the dresser.” 

“O-kay.” Dodie’s scuffs flopped 
against her heels, as she came running. 
“Here y’are! Lemme get to the basin a 
minute, Penay. I wanna wet my hair, 
so’s I can put the curlers on.” 

“All right,” Penny sighed, “but hurry, 
because you have to set the table. And, 
Dodie,” she raised her voice above the 
sound of the spigot water, “please try 
to set it right this time. The teaspoons 
to the right of the knives and the salad 
forks to the left of the dinner forks.” 

“Omigosh!” Dodie moaned. “A differ- 
ent piece of silver for everything? I'll 
be all night washing up. Besides, you 
know Pudge won’t use a salad fork. 
He'll just leave it on the table and your 
— your guest will know we don’t use 
‘em every day.” 

“He won't, if you remove the — the 
leftover silver, when you take up the 
dishes. And, please, Dodie, don’t stack 
the dishes at the table.” 

“Humph! If you ask me, you're trying 


to put on airs.” 


“I am not,” Penny retorted. “I’m try: 
ing to do things the right way, the 
way Hal’s family do them every night, 
I’m sure. Now run along, Dodie. Oh, 
and tell Mom I’m coming right down 
to glaze the carrots. Glazed minted car- 
rots we're having. Very special.” 

“Humph, more airs,” Dodie com- 
mented, departing. “If you ask me, 
carrots’ are carrots no matter how you 
fix ’em!” 

Penny hummed a few bars of My 
Ideal, while she finished putting on her 
make-up. “Well, I guess I'll do,” she 
said with a final glance in the mirror. 

She was halfway downstairs when 
she heard the familiar rat-a-tat-tat of 
Pudge’s snare drum ia the hallway be- 
low. “Pudge!” she cried in exasperation. 

“I’m practicing for the War Bond rally 
at school.” Pudge made a right-about- 
face at the end of the hall and marched 
back, still beating on the drum. 

Before Penny could remonstrate fur- 
ther, the front door opened and her 
father came in. “Why, Dad, you're 
soaking wet! Is it raining again? Here, 
let me take your hat and coat.” 

“Just a shower, but I stepped into 
a mud puddle outside. Pudge, run up- 
stairs and get my house slippers.” Mr. 
Parker leaned over and took off his 
shoes, as Pudge marched upstairs to the 
beat of the drum. “Think I'll take off 
my suit coat, too. It was hot on that 
bus.” 

“Dad, you haven't forgotten we're 








having company, have you? And you 
promised not to be caught sitting 
around in your shirt sleeves—” 

“Huh? Oh, so I did. Well, I'll put 
on my coat before your guest comes. 
I'll just glance at the evening paper 
first.” 

“Penny?” Dodie’s distressed voice 
came from the dining room. “The most 
awful thing has happened. Gosh, you 
tell her, Mom.” 

“It’s the icing on the cake.” Mom 
stood in the doorway, holding the cake 
plate. “I made it by the recipe but it 
—it ran.” 

Penny sighed. “Well, don't worry, 
Mom. You go upstairs and change your 
dress. Maybe, if I put the cake in the 
refrigerator, the icing will harden.” 

She took the cake plate from Mom 
and started for the kitchen, as the door- 
bell rang. “Wait,” she turned back, 
“Tl get it.” 

But Dodie was already opening the 
door — to Hal! 

“Oh!” Penny gasped. “Uh——hello, 
Hal,” she said lamely. In a swift glance 
she got a panoramic view of the family 
assembled in the hallway: Dad, shirt 
sleeves and stocking feet; Mom in her 
house dress, blowing a wisp of hair off 
her forehead; Dodie, her hair in curlers; 
and Pudge, marching down the stairs, 
beating the drum and carrying Dad’s 
house slippers under his arm. 

Hal looked a little dazed, at first; 
then he burst out laughing. “This re- 
minds me so much of home that I can’t’ 
help laughing.” 

Penny took another look and saw 
the funny side of the situation, too. 
“Well, come in and meet the family!” 
she smiled. “Only you can’t be ‘com- 
pany’ now. You may even have to 
help wash dishes.” 

“K.P.P I’m a whiz at it,” Hal said, 
stepping inside. 











Cargo Planes Carry the Goods 
To War Fronts; Will Fly for Peace 


Flying “freight trains”— thou- 
sands of them—will fill our 
postwar skies. Huge transport 
planes, flying alone or towing 
behind them strings of gliders, 
will deliver freight in one-tenth 
the time that it now takes for 
the average railroad haul. 

The cargo plane has been as 
important in this war as the 
bomber and the fighter. After 
Pearl Harbor, the Army requi- 
sitioned hundreds of transport 
planes from the commercial air- 
lines. These were Douglasses, 
Boeings and Lockheeds. 

It was.the sturdy DC-8s that 
saved the day at Guadalcanal. 
They flew hundreds of miles 
out over the sea to bring in 
supplies. They also evacuated 
600 wounded during the Gua- 
dalcanal fighting. 

Now the DC-4. (also known 
as the C-54) is in service. Its 
fuselage interior is as big as a 
railroad freight car. The DC-4, 
the Lockheed Constellation and 
the Curtiss Commando are the 
biggest landplanes in the world. 

The Curtiss Commando 
(C-46) is the largest twin-en- 
gined cargo aircraft in the 
world. For a cargo plane it is 
fast— 250 mph. — 

“Flying trucks” have done a 
big job in the Pacific in solving 


re 





the problem of supply in an 
area where this is the biggest 
problem of the war. 

Fairchild is now producing 
an all-metal cargo transport 
built to meet present needs for 


-carrying troops and supplies to 


distant combat zones. 

‘Henry Kaiser, famous ship 
and plane builder, is working 
on huge experimental cargo 
planes for the world of tomor- 
row. His gigantic 8-engined car- 
go carrier will be ready to fly 
eaity in 1944. 

Last month, the first all-cargo 
air service was established to 
operate between New York and 
the West coast. United Air 
Lines is using ships called Car- 
goliners. which are DC-8s with 
the pas:enger seats ripped out 
and special racks installed. 

When peace comes, food is 
one of the things that air freight 
will carry in big quantities. The 
eating habits of people all over 
the world may be changed. The 
people of northern and tem- 
perate climates — Scandinavians, 
Russians, English, Canadians, 
Chinese, and U. S. Americans — 
can get tropical fruits and vege- 
tables in greater quantities. In 
exchange, we can send _ ice 
cream to our friends along the 
equator. Why not? 





International Newsphoto 


Martin Mars, Navy’s new cargo ship, in air during her final test. 


PLANE SPEAKING - 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The world’s largest flying 
boat, the Martin Mars, has been 
turned over to the Navy. The 
huge ship has undergone many 
tests, one in which it stayed in 
the air for 832 hours and 17 min- 
utes without refueling, traveling 
more than 4,600 miles. A flight 
that long could take it from the 
U. S. East coast to Berlin and 
on to London without stopping. 

a5 a 

The U.S. Army Air Forces 
is now made up of fifteen 
separate divisions. The new 
U. S. Fifteenth Air Force, 
which saw its first mission 
early in October, has been or- 
ganized to operate in the 
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Mediterranean area. Headed 
by Lieut. General Carl Spaatz, 
who is also commander of 
the Twelfth Air Force, it will 
concentrate on targets in. Ger- 
many and occupied European 
countries. 
oe ely 

The first bombs to be dropped 
from an airplane weighed about 
one pound. By the close of the 
first World War, bombs as 
heavy as 660 pounds were in 
use. Today bombs as heavy as 
eight tons are common. The 
“block-busters” of today weigh 
16,000 times as much as did the 
first bombs! 

aes Wien 

A downed Zero means more 
to our fighters than one less Jap 
plane. It means that our flyers 
have come into possession of 
another belly tank which the 
Zeros carry for extra fuel to 
increase their range. And belly 
tanks, when sawed in half, make 
very satisfactory bathtubs! 


Drawine used hy, ourtesy of Mechanix Illustrated Magazine 


Artist's conception of postwar “flying freight trains.” 
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SCORE ONE FOR THE SUB-BUSTER 


Navy Pilot Proves Sub- Sinking 
Abilities of Vega’s New PV-1 


The PV-1 is the first land-based bomber built for 
the U. S. Navy. It’s a nautical version of the Vega 
Ventura—a deep-bellied sea rover with extra 
range for long patrols, reserve speed to pounce 
on a sub before it can crash-dive, and wallop 


enough to blast it out of commission. Here's the 1. IT STARTED out as a “routine patrol!” The Navy 


story of the Navy Ventura’s first kill. crew and their plane were to guard a slow-moving 
Allied convoy against enemy torpedoes. On regular 


pattern flights they scanned the tossing water on 
every side of the laboring ships—eight eyes on the 
alert for telltale signs of enemy marauders. 





phon 2, SUDDENLY THEY SAW IT—o German submarine 
= surfaced and poised for attack several miles away. With- 
aad out hesitation the pilot pushed his fast Vega down in a 


aatz, power swoop that would bring him in low over the target. 
r of , ss 


will : ms oe \ 
Ger- s x sis ‘7 


pean 


pped 
bout 
F the 
5 6a 

. = “ =. = ing to stop the racing PV-1 before 

The z .. it got within striking distance. Ac- 
eigh i ‘“ 7. curate gunfire riddled one wing. © 

q te ‘ . JS ~~ But still the plane pressed in, now 

| virtually skimming the surface of 

_ the water. The sub tried to “crash- 

dive” but too late. Four “ash can” 

depth charges hurtled from the 

Ventura’s whopping bomb-bay 

—three exploding just ahead of 

ge the moving U-boat and the fourth 

square on the deck. 


@ 4. THE SUB WAS LIFTED almost out of 

‘the water by the blast. All forward mo- 

tion ceased. Then with a plunge it went 
under —leaving only a 100-ft. oil slick as This is another in a series of 





@ grave marker. stories about Lockheed and 
Vega and their accomplish- 
ments. Watch the pages of 
this magazine for another 


ae or See] true aviation adventure. 
5. “GALLANT-— cool — well-executed action, ‘. 3 


said the Navy of the Ventura’s crew. In their ‘ -, . - ms 

hands a dependable airplane had proved it- : rf . Cegn. 

self. Now, with scores of other heroic Navy j ‘ 

Crews at the controls, rugged PV-1's are in cr ne Re 
SuOSIa1aTY 0. OCR DCE. Irera. 


constant service in the United Nations’ battle Corporation, Burbank, California 
to keep open the supply lanes of the world. 

















Hit after hit...and now Ameri- 
ca’s Favorite Entertainer comes 
to you in the topper of them 
all! More and greater melodies 
and thrills than ever!... It's 
your first chance to greet Roy 
and Trigger since their record- 
breaking personal appearance 
at the famed New York Madison 
Square Garden rodeo! 

Don't miss it! : 


ROY 
ROGE 


KING OF THE COWBOYS 


TRIGGER 


SMARTEST HORSE IN THE MOVIES 


WAN FROM 
Thy 
MOUNTAIN 


with BOB NOLAN AND THE SONS 

OF THE PIONEERS and RUTH TERRY 

PAUL KELLY - ANN GILLIS - 
CLEVELAND - PAT BRADY 


[site ee eer a 

Hear Roy Sing: I'm oe 7 

Zz Song « Deeper Deeper ‘he 
Cowboys—oad HY] 
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following 
the films 


“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


THE NORTH STAR. (RKO. 

“iv Produced by Samuel Gold- 
wyn. Directed by Lewis 
Milestone.) 


THE EDITORS’ Blue Ribbon for No- 
vember is awarded to RKO for their 
production of The North Star. Written 
by Lillian Hellman, author of Watch 
on the Rhine (see Sept. 27 issue), The 
North Star is a tribute to the Russian 
people — and to all people everywhere 
who put up their lives as security 
against fascism. 

North Star was the name of a vil- 
lage in the Russian Ukraine. Its people 
were proud of their town, of its fine 
new hospital and school. They were 
proud of their neat farms, of their well- 
fed children. They had worked hard for 
all these things — and they lost them on 
a summer morning in 1941. 

On that morning Nazi planes came 
unexpectedly out of the blue to rain 
destruction on North Star. They 
bombed and strafed the helpless vil- 
lage, killing eleven and injuring thirty. 

The villagers did not mourn long over 
their dead. They set about the business 
of avenging them. 

When the Nazis entered the blazing 
village, they were able to save only 
the hospital, and a few huts from the 
flames. The village children were or- 
dered to the hospital to give their blood 
for transfusions to the Nazi wounded. 
One child died. The guerrillas decided 
it was high time to strike back. The 
battle that followed drove the Nazis 
from North Star, but few of the vil- 
lagers lived to see their victory. 

The members of the cast have been 
carefully chosen to represent different 
types. Walter Huston is impressive as 
a Russian physician. Opposed to him is 
the brutal Dr. Von Harden, played 
by Erich von Stroheim. Dana Andrews 


plays a young Russian flyer, and Farley ° 


Granger is a boy guerrilla, We think 
you will not forget in a hurry Sophia’s 
(Ann Harding) grief over her dead 
child; and we believe you will be both 
pleased and surprised at Jane Withers’ 
performance as a girl sniper. 


The Editors’ Blue 
Ribbon Award for 
the outstanding 
picture of November 
goes to RKO for 

their 


Where All Eyes 
Are on Bull’s-Eyes 


F WE were to ask you “what's cook- 
ing” with your varsity teams, chances 
are you'd rave about your football 
team’s new T formation, that new 6-3 
center who is going to “make” your 
basketball team, and the prospects of 
your track and baseball teams next 
spring. 

If you were an Evanston Township 
(Ill.) High School student, however, 
we'd never escape without a snappy 
little 10,000-werd pep talk on the rifle 
team. For, at Evanston, riflery is a tre- 
mendous thing. It is right up there with 
football, basketball and track as a major 
sport. Making the rifle team is just as 
big an honor as making any of the other 
teams. ° 

Riflery has a tradition at Evanston. 
The school has been shooting a long 
time; 26 years to be exact. In that time, 
they have won. many national cham- 
pionships and shot their way through 
four ranges. Their first range was built 
in an old conderaned bakery out of brick 
ovens and steel boiler plate. Their sec- 
ond was located in the basement of a 
large store; and the third in the 
attic of the school. 


Home on the Range 


In 1929, Evanston finally found a 
permanent home for its range. They 
built a beauty in the new school build- 
ing. This range has a double-deck gal- 
lery with eleven firing points on each 
landing, enabling twenty-two marksmen 
to shoot at the same time. The shooters 
are supplied with all the latest scientific 
equipment. 

-The school owns twenty-two rifles, 
one for each firing: point, and several 
shooting jackets, which are loaned to 
members of the intramural groups. Each 
intramural team has twelve members; 
ten of them fire in each match, and the 
five highest scores are totaled to deter- 
mine the team score. The varsity dead- 
eye dicks help with the coaching of the 
intramural-ers, and keep a careful eye 
out for varsity material. 

The varsity competes only in the late 
fall and the winter months. The school’s 
shooting club is known as the Frances 
W. Runge Rifle Club in honor of its 
first coach. This club supports six to six- 
teen teams, which compete in many of 
the National Rifle Association’s matches. 
Evanston has been a member of the 
N. R. A. since 1922. 
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TODAY, REMEMBER, YOU'RE SHOOTING 


FOR RECORD AND A NATIONAL 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION CERTIFICATE 
IF YOU QUALIFY 


~ ONE PRO-MARKSMAN 
CERTIFICATE COMING UP— 
(1 HOPE! ) 


SIGHTS, 
DO YOUR 

















IF WE CAN KEEP 
THIS UR WE'RE IN 








mee 
PRESENTATION ' AND A PRO- MARKSMAN 
CEREMONIES } CERTIFICATE FOR BOB AND 





(ONE FOR BILL.GOOD WORK, ALL YOU FELLOWS. 
LOOKS AS IF WE HAD THE MAKINGS OF 
A REAL RIFLE CLUB AT LAST. I'M PROUD 





y 
¢ 
i. ‘ 











y. OF you! 
72 | 
f ¥ ) 


Learning to shoot — to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 


ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


= 


Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle Be sen bees 
and Remington .22’s with Kleanbore* priming. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Stee 


ee ee ee ae ae ae 
Rifle Promotion Section S, 11-29-43 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 

“Junior Rifle Handbook.” 


Name 





Street 





School, 

















The Knot-Hole 


(Continued) 


up. Even the sleepers, by rule never 
to be disturbed during their turn to 
lie down, wanted to be wakened to 
see this. Sometimes rain poured in 
streams down through the hatchway. 
This, as far as possible, we used hastily, 
as it fell, to clean the skin on our faces 
and hands and feet. It was not only the 
fresh air from the roof-opening which 
lessened the fetid prison smell. Some- 
times a square patch of real sunshine 
lay on the floor, big enough for several 
men to sit in. This privilege was shared 
in turn by all, with a double turn for 
the sick. Some of them, at the sugges- 
tion of the medical student, took off 
their clothes when their turn came for 
the sun bath. The white bodies they 
showed were thin, but except for the 
six or seven really sick and crippled 
men, not strengthless. 

This was probably because of the 
twice-a-day exercises. These were com- 
pulsory. As Bergeron had explained, the 
prisoners were never let out of the 
crowded car. They would all have been 
half paralyzed if they had not taken 
some exercise. That lasted half an hour, 
twice a day, for each of the three 
squads into which the men were di- 
vided. 


Tue food was — well, everyone now 
knows what prison food is—a little 
bread, often moldy, floating in what 
looked and tasted like tepid dishwater. 
Sometimes a few “eyes” of grease float- 
ed on the water. The prisoners, espe- 
cially the sick ones, mortally dreaded 
the coming of these sickening rations. 
But we were sc famished that when 
the food appeared there was always a 
deadly moment when we became starv- 
ing animals — the frantic reflex instinct 
to fight for all we could grab barely 
held in check by the rigid self-disci- 
pline of the group. At such instants, 
when the ground-swell of bestiality rose 
under our feet Bergeron stopped it— 
“Nowi Now! Turn and turn about is the 
rule here!” 

(I had not meant to interrupt the 
narrative again, but I could not help 
asking here, “Is it often that such self- 
control, such group discipline —?” My 
informant said, “I asked him that ques- 
tion too. He scorned me for not know- 
ing the answer. “That depends, of 
course, he said impatiently, ‘on who 
sets the tone. When those who do are 
like animals, then the troop is like a 


pack of wolves—or hogs. When the - 


leaders are human — why should pris- 

oners be different from other men? It’s 

always that way, everywhere.’ ”) 
What the men in the box car liked 


best were the long talks between those 
who were awake, sitting or crouched 
near each other. This talk was per- 
sonal, casual, wandering —just what 
came into our heads. Mostly it was of 
what we would do when we were home 
again. As the car jolted slowly on, most 
of us were surer and surer we were 
being repatriated. Not all. The cough- 
ing, sweating sick didnot hope to live 
till they were free in France. Several 
older men of the kind who always be- 
lieve the worst insisted, like men biting 
on a sore tooth, that they were being 
taken to the Russian front, where they 
would be forced into front-line fight- 
ing. The trip was taking far too long, 
they said, for the journey into France. 
This point was frequently argued. 

Two or three times we could not 
keep ourselves from thinking over what 
the chances, of escape would have been 
— if we had not been going home any- 
how — for at least one or two of us. Of 
course, it could have been done only 
once, would have meant a chance for 
only one or two men. And reprisals for 
the others. But all this whispered talk 
was only speculation. As it was, - it 
would only spoil the chances for all of 
us. 
But mostly we talked as if we were 
certain that we were being taken back 
to France. Had they not been told over 
and over at the Oflag that any day we 
were likely to start home? Had not the 
Oflag been full of widespread rumors 
of this or that astute way in which Le 
Marechal would secure the return of 
the prisoners? Most of us pushed away 
our doubts and sent our hearts flying 
forward. 


A FAVORITE subject for these end- 
less rambling talks was the manner of 
each one’s homecoming as it would be if 
he could have that as he wished. One 
man would send word ahead, and have 
all the village at the station to meet 
his train. With the band. He had played 
the piccolo in the band. Another young 
fellow would not let his parents know 
he was coming. He had planned to take 
the night train to his town, slip away 


from the station by the back road; and° 


turn up the lane to his father’s barn, 
where he would step in, take a 
milking stool, and be there, milking, 
his head dug up against the cow’s 
flank, when his father opened the door 
and came in for the morning chores. 
The farm boy’s dreamy description 
made them, even the city gutter spar- 
rows, even the death-struck sick, feel 
against their cheeks that warm, living, 
hairy flank, and made them smell the 
barn odors — straw, milk, earth, manure, 
fresh hay. 

Another man said, “All I-want is a 
hot bath — a hot bath a week long!” 


“The heel of a loaf of real white 
bread, French bread, and whole Brie 
cheese!” 

The young priest saw himself walk- 
ing up the steps to his country church 
into its incense-fragrant dimness. A 
mechanic murmured, “To stand in my 
own garage again, to lift the hood of 
a car brought in for repairs, to lean 
over the engine, listening to hear what's 
the matter with it —” 

A young research worker from the 
botanical laboratory of the Jardin des 
Plantes tried to make us feel how it 
would be to lean once more over his 
high-powered microscope. At this, 
someone said with the acrid savagery 
that was like the usual prison-camp 
talk, “Boy, you won't find any high- 
powered microscope there. It'll be in 
Berlin.” 


Bor Bergeron had quickly broken in 
to describe yet one more time what his 
own homecoming would be. Not in his 
cottage, which had been home. That 
house, like all that town, was only 
bombed, burnt rubble-cinder now. But 
he would be going home, although to 
a wholly unknown place, because his 
wife and little son were there. He knew 
from his wife's telegraph-brief mes- 
sages through the Prisoner-of-War post- 
card service just where he would find 
her—in a town in the South, with 
thirty or forty children in a kinder- 
garten improvised in an old high-school 
building, crammed with refugees. 

He described over and over just how 
he would open the door to that crowd- 
ed room. Quietly, without knocking. 
Then he would stard there, looking at 
his wife and his son and those French 
children she had been taking care of, 
keeping them decent, saving them from 
becoming little animals. At first, she 
would not turn her head. And then. ... 

Bergeron talked a great deal about 
his wife. He was proud. of her. 

All of us were unnerved with the in- 
credible prospect of seeing our own 
again after two years of prison, none 
more so—in spite of his self-control — 
than Bergeron. Whenever he spoke of 
his family, his voice roughened and 
shook, and sometimes broke. 

One of the other men explained to 
me one day, in a whisper, that Bergeron 
had had a baby daughter born seven 
months after the battle of Flanders. He 
had been taken with an almost dreadful 
affection for this child of his he had 
not seen — his wife wrote that the baby 
was like an angel — but, of course, all 
women thought that. Night after night, 
the man in prison had waked up wild 
with a joyful dream that he had held 
his little daughter in his arms. He had 
worried frantically lest she suffer from 
the poor, coarse, scanty food. His fel- 
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low prisoners had heard all about this 
again and again, till no-one but other 
family men would listen. 

When the rumor had begun to circu- 
late in the Oflag that the prisoners were 
to be sent back to France, Bergeron, 
they said had almost gone off his head 
at the thought that he would see his 
baby ‘irl. But three weeks before they 
had beer put on the train, a telegram 
had bee: handed him — yes, a telegram! 
—they did not know why this was al- 
lowed — saying the little girl had died. 

He had been broken by this. Could 
not eat, could not sleep, never spoke, 
kept his hands clasped over his eyes. 
His fellow prisoners had thought | > 
would die. He seemed dying before 
their 2yes. But ten days before their 
departure he had received from «his 
wife one of those brief, officially allowed 
messages, “I promise you I will be here 
with Jacqui when you come back to 
me. 

Then he rose and lived again. He 
had not been broken. He had been like 
a tree cut down. But the root still lived. 

He used to say to us in those long 
rambling talks in the box-car, “I always 
knew my wife was lovely. I never knew 
she was so strong.” He used to say, “My 
wife does honor to humanity by her 
work with those homeless childrer. 
What she does is called kindergarten 
work. What it really is, is teaching 
French children to live together like civ- 
flized beings, not like wild beasts. She 
upholds human dignity, my wife does, 
by what she does for the future of 
France.” He often said too, “She would 
not be allowed to put among the few 
words of those weekly Prisoner-of-War 
messages, the three words — ‘never give 
up!’ But really that is what I have heard 
her say, all these two years, in every- 
thing she writes me.” 

No matter how deep we were in these 
memories, Bergeron neve: forgot when 
the time came to get stiffly to his feet, 
motioning those with him to rise and 
let the waiting ones move to the better 
places where they could lean back 
against the wall. 

Then one night the car came to a 
halt, and did not go on. For two days 
it was stationary, longer than ever 
before. The sky seen through the hatch- 
way was gray-blue, with s:nall clouds. 
Several men said it looked to them like 
a French sky: A graybeard, with one 
arm amputated, answered grimly. “Or 
Russian.” 

_ The guards on the train became 
bored with nothing to do. We could 
hear them calling idly back and forth 
to each other, , 

During those two days inside the 
box-car, we went through the routine, 
planned to keep us alive till we were 
freed. We ate the dreadful daily slop; 

(Continued on next page) 





‘THE VOICE OF 


The Story of 
“Colonel” L. A. Hawkins 


ODFATHER to most of the 
developments in General 
Electric’s Research Laboratory is 
Laurence A. Hawkins. He has 
coined such names as fhyratron and 
phanotron for so many electron 
tubes that he has created a new 
language! The electrical industry 
calls it ““Greco-Schenectady.”’ 
Though he entered Williams Col- 
lege intending to study law, his 
interest was slanted toward elec- 
tricity during summer work at the 
Stanley Electric Co. in his home 
town of Pittsfield, Mass. So in 
1897 he took his new B.A. from 
Williams to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where two 
years later he was graduated as 
an electrical engineer. 





Back to the Stanley he went 
then, and when it merged with 
General Electric he went to Sche- 
nectady as a G-E patent lawyer. 
In a few years he was made engi- 
neering assistant to the director 
of the Research Laboratory... Later 
he became executive engineer, a 
position which he has kept for 
thirty years. 

During these thirty years, Larry 
Hawkins has translated laboratory 


GENERAL | 


G-E RESEARCH 


science into engineering terms and 
vice versa. The practical applica- 
tions of scientific discoveries have 
been his responsibility, and ex- 
plaining those applications to the 
rest of us has been no small part of 
his job. As the “Larry” of the 
‘House of Magic’’ shows, which 
the late Floyd Gibbons broadcast, 
he became the. voice of the labora- 
tory. And he gained such a wide 
reputation as a story teller that 
he was made a Kentucky colonel, 
along with Will Rogers and Irvin 
S. Cobb! 

Larry Hawkins is a firm believer 
in the “scientific attitude’”—the 
basing of opinion on facts that can 
be proved. And he’s an idealist, 
too, for he believes that applying 
this attitude to social and economic 
problems might, in time, solve 
them. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Laurence A. Hawkins 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams; ‘‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra”’ 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—‘“‘The 
World Today” news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of the General Electric Com- 
pany are cn their jobs producing war goods and 
buying over a million dollare of War Bonde 
every week to hasten victory. 


ELECTRIC 
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we ex-rcised; we played what finger 
and guessing games we could invent. 


With no tools but our cups, which were © 


examined and checked every time’ the 
food was handed in, we could construct 
nothing. We took cur turns at lying 
down. We said our prayers or were re- 
spectfully silent when others prayed. 
We told the same stories over and over. 
We imagined again and again what we 
would do on the day we reached home. 
A few of the most thoughtful men 
talked about plans for serving their 
country and their country’s youth more 
creatively than ever before — once they 
were free to do something creative. We 


ground our teeth in our struggle to re- 


. main human. 


Every hour was exactly like the one 
which preceded it. In that windowless 
prison how could there be anything 
to make one hour, one minute, differ- 
ent from another? .. . . 

And then one of the men came dart- 
ing from the other end of the car with 
the quick, astonished step of a man to 
whom something has happened. He put 
his lips to Bergeron’s ear, whispered 
and turned back to where he had been. 
With . startled look, Bergeron sprang 
up and followed him. 

(Concluded in the next issue) 
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.......$25 War Bond 
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You and Your Job 


By Evelyn Steele 


Vocational Guidance Editor 











A WAR JOB FOR GIRLS 


O YOU like children? Do you en- 
joy working and playing with 
them? Are you still looking for a spot 
where you can make youi all-out con- 
tribution to the war effort? If so, both a 
war service opportunity and a career 
opportunity lie ahead of you. The stead- 
ily increasing demands of industry for 
manpower, a large percentage of which 
must be met by the employment of 
women with children, has greatly in- 
creased the need for day nurseries and 
child care centers. A desperate shortage 
of help exists in these services. If you 
are a girl with spare time on your hands 
your efforts on behalf of little children 
are greatly needed. 

Through your High School Victory 
Corps or your local Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office you may be able to 
serve either directly or indirectly. Direct 
services involve actual contact with chil- 
dren. Indirect services include the many 
supporting activities necessary to the 
operation of children’s programs, such 
as making play equipment or taking 
over an office job to release someone 
needed in a nursery. The U. S. Office 
of Education has listed the more impor- 
tant services which young people can 
render to children as follows: 

(1) services through community or- 
ganizations and agencies; 

(2) services in connection with 
school programs; 

(3) services in homes and neighbor- 
hoods. 


Opportunity for Postwar Work 


Volunteer service in child care may 
result in more than a war service oppor- 
tunity for you. Working with children 
will give you some idea of the require- 


.|ments and postwar opportunities in a 


professional field which is growing rap- 
idly. Nursery school work and child 
care will not cease when peace comes. 
We will tell you more about its career 
possibilities in a future article based on 
an interview with Miss Amy Hostler, 
president of the National Association for 
Nursery Education. 

Your job right now is to take advan- 
tage of this fine war service opportunity. 
It may be for you not only a patriotic 
contribution but a window on the future. 





MAIL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BEFORE DEC. 10TH 
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November 29-December 4, 1943 


Time on Their Hands 


When a new defense unit recently 
arrived at a Caribbean base, the mem- 
bers were anxious to get settled so they 
could uncrate a radio-phonograph to 
help pass the time with 125 brand new 
records. 

The radio worked well, picking up 
many home stations. The phonograp 
was topnotch, with good tone and 
plenty of volume. Then they started 
thumbing through the records. 

They found disks of Time on 
My Hands and forty copies of No Letter 
Today. 


Associated Press 


Dodecanesish 


Question: Can we beat the Germans 
in the Dodecanese? 

Answer: Of Cos we,can, Samos in 
Italy. We'll Scarpanto offn Hitler. So 
Leros not be discouraged. The Rhodes 


open to victory. 
e N. Y. Times Magazine 


Cocoanuts to You! 


ALLIED FORCE HQ., North Africa. 
A novice army cook, whose name. is 
withheld lest harm befall him, created 
a new dish recently. While baking cake 
he had to mix in 200 eggs. In order to 
get them well distributed he decided to 
add them to the lard used for shorten- 


ing, melting it first. He must have let 


the fat get too hot, for when he added 
the eggs, they fried! But he baked the 
cake anyway. 

“Say,” said a soldier the next day. 
“What's all the funny stuff in this cake?” 

“Cocoanut,” said the cook glibly. 
“You know, G.I. cocoanut. Dehydrated. 
Good, eh?” 


The soldier didn’t answer. 
Associated Press 


Cover Photograph 


Our front cover photograph this week 
is the first of a series of exceptional pic- 
tures by the eminent photographer Com- 
mander Edward Steichen, to be published 
by Scholastic. Commander Steichen is 
shooting pictures for the Navy all over the 
world. During World War I he did similar 
work with the Army Air Service. 

The cover photograph shows workers 
at the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft plant at 
San Diego, Calif., eating lunch in the shade 
of chicken-wire camouflage covering a 
huge four-engine Coronado patrol bomber. 
Commissary wagons feed thousands of 
workers daily. The number of employees 
in this plant is greater than the entire pre- 
war population of San Diego. ; 
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Keep You from STEPPING OUT 


Are you missing out on dates . . . big evenings 
. .. good times . . . because of those teen-age 
pests — surface hickies? Don’t do it! Whenever 
they recur CONCENTRATED Poslam Ointment 
will prove your friend. It will quickly help to 
reduce the redness and peel off the rough, unat- 
tractive layer of externally caused pimples. Apply 
before making up or leave on overnight. Use 
Poslam to soothe other itchy irritations, too — blis- 





ters, abrasions, athlete’s foot. 50¢, all drugstores. 

FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. a Dept. 5-B, 254 
Kindergarten, and 
Primary Teachers 

leads to B.S. in Education (Adelphi College). 

One-year course for college graduates. Accredited 

34th year. 

or catalog address Dean A. H. Hostler 


W. 54 Street, New York 19, N. 
Trains Nursery, 
@ Four year course for high school graduates 
by N. Y. and N. J. Departments of Education. 
66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11. 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 

Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES. Box 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


F—) For your class or club. Over 
a) 300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Best. P, Metal Arts Co. 








DON’T LET THIS 
HAPPEN TO YOU 


It won’t if you perk up your PQ (Personal- 
ity Quotient) by reading WATCH YOUR 
32 page book that’s jammed full of 
brass tacks ,tips on 
ity, popu- 
looks, — 
erything you need 
to get from behind 
the social 8-ball on 
to the beam. Lots of 
illustrations. It’s a 
book you'll enjoy! 


onty 15 a copy s 
Vbbea? 

Gang up with your friends and order 10 or 
more copies through your teacher and it will 
set you back only 10¢ a copy. 


Please send cash, check or money order to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE MEN IN THE AIR FORCES BUILD” 


Span 2542". C-D 





AMERICA’S FIRST | y _ «= ’ 


LINE OF MODELS— 
in Design, Engineering and Reali 


Douglas SBD “Dauntless” 





¥ 


Vought Sikorsky “CORSAIR” 
16”. C-D 
Mentor Kit $¥-79.. $3.50 


Grumman FaF WILDCAT 


Span 277/,". 
C-D Master Kit SF-83 


Republic P-47 “THUNDERBOLT” 


Span 303;,”. 
C-D Master Kit SF-81 


Curtiss P-40 “Slugger of the Skies” 


52""__ $3.00 


C-D Master Kit SP+77.........-cc0sses- 


MESSERSCHMITT ME-109 


vat" $3.00 


C-D Master it SF-74.. 


Span 30%” C-D 
Master Kit $F-89. 


Flagship of the C-D Line 


LOCKHEED “HUDSON” BOMBER / 


; Widely used and praised by crack American and Allied 
airmen. Has earned fame as bomber, reconnaissance 


plane, even fighter. Span 49%". $7.50 


Hawker 
me gays -ail 


Span 30”. $3. ap 


Lockheed P-38 “LIGH 


Rated 


C-D Master Kit SF-95 Spa 
rom D Master Kit SF-85. 





Master Kit S78... 


North agar 2: “MUSTANG” 


Grumman “SKYROCKET” Brewster “BUFFALO” news. 350 m.p.h. 


Span weal ‘ Span 26%". Span 27 shen. Master Kit’SF-91.. 
. $3.50 C-D Master Kit SF-87 : 


C-D Master Kit SF-75... ; ‘ 
r ~ fae i SS _s 
o~— “ 
NS ee — 


Build ™ icgest $1. 00 Plane i in the U. S. gsc! 


2 =. Span 25%" 

C-D Master Kit SF-7 
EAGLET aN 
Beautiful _ VF 4 

. 50¢ SS 
ae “SPITFIRE” 
27%". 
C-D Master Kit Tes Lesncctoasccescessedl 


Big 36” Industrial Training Models pe 


4-FT. 
longer lasting. 
flights. Easily om 
Kit E-5018, only... 


New, Peta. CONDOR SOARER 


Huge 7 ft. Span. More graceful lines, simpler con- $1 00 
struction. Easier than ever to build. Kit E-SO19, only e 








Send for Latest C-D Catalog 
Be sure to get ad me copy. Send 


USE THIS COUPON: 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508C801 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


d is $. 
Catalog checked below. Please rush. 


4 ( 
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of Popular War Planes . Si. f 


3 
 — 





These 3-foot models are = ——— 
authentic and extremely ‘3 


listic for the standard 
size to which they are NAZI JU-87B STUKA 
Span 
C-D Master Kit SF-84. 





T85-Lockheed P-38 
“Lightning’’ 





designed. Develéped pri- 
ORDERING INSTRUC 


marily for School Train- 
price enables building 
me your dealer first. If he can’t 


the entire set at very 


ing Programs, their 
little expense. check or m.o. (cash 


popularity was instanta- 
send check 
isk). Add 15¢ for Ee 


neous — and their low 
174-Messerschmitt 
of 
C.0.D.'s. alates onder, * st00. 


ME-109 


side U.S. except to Canada and 
(to which 10% must be add 

service men still stationed in U. 
strictions prevent our shipping to 














or Fleet P.O. box aquecwygrte 
local nearby address only! 
pte = extra (U.S. only). Onis 





TOWN & STATE. 


Cleveland Model & Supply. Company, 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Quality Model Aircraft—Since 1919 aaa one Sis sates tas. All OY 6 


Prices subject to change oF 





(Please print name and address plainly) 


* 


i Each Kit only $1.50 


cellation without notice. 


4508C801 Lorain Ave., 





Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A 


restrictions now prohibit shipments @ 
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